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MARTHA. 


“She’s a good gal an’ deserves to be happy ef 
anybody does!” 

Old John Compton gave the wheel of his wagon 
an emphatic twirl round the axle which he had 
been greasing. 
betrayed emotion. Removing his funnel-shaped 
hat, he wiped the moisture from his wrinkled 
face. 

Behind him was his cabin, and in its entry his 
wife was at work. In front of him lay his crops 
exulting in the sunshine. He took the prop from 
the axle; then he joined his wife. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, in the same disquieted tone 
that had characterized his soliloquy a moment 
before; ‘‘mother, you think Martha’s made up 
her mind about Berry Bradley an’ ’twouldn’t do 
no good to reason furder with her ?”’ 

The woman turned from the churn, and drew 
near to him. Her movement was slipshod, her 
face as grave as his; sighing, she said: 

“Do any good? Not a particle. I’ve been agin 
it, John, the Lord’s my witness. I’ve suffered 
torments; not a nacherl night’s rest in a month 
have I had. But what’s to be done? It’s the 
Lord’s will, I reckon. You don’t know nothin’ 
about a mother’s feelin’s—a man cayn’t, it aint 
natur’; but I’ve got some’n’ to tell you; you’re 
her father an’ orter know, though sech matters 
kin pass better betwixt women folks, kase they 
understand one another. 

“Last night I couldn’t rest. You was sound 
asleep. I thought I heerd some’n’ a-stirrin’ in the 
child’s room. I got out o’ bed and crept ’cross 
the entry, an’ a-standin’ thar at that crack, | 
heerd her a-cryin’ an’ a-prayin’ in thar to herse’f, 
*thout a sign of a light. 

“IT peeped in at the door, an’ saw the pore gal's 
face in the moonshine. In all my born days I 
haint seed sech misery on a human countenance. 
She was as dead white as a corpse, a-settin’ on the 
side o’ the bed with her arms crossed, bendin’ 
for‘ard an’ back’ard, a-moanin’ an’ a-prayin’ in 
whispers. 

“T knowed ‘twas kase we’d been a-talkin’ agin’ 
Berry, an’ I went to her an’ tuk her up in my lap— 
she’s a pore frail little thing anyway; she never 
was overly stout. 

“Atter awhile she told me all about it from 
beginnin’ to end. Berry uster tote her dinner- 
basket an’ jine her on the road to school, mighty 
nigh every day—three year ago "fore he tuk to 
drinkin’. She begun to love him then. She 
never opened her mouth about it, an’ you know 
he didn’t come to the house even as often as Clem 
Craig, so how’s we to know? 

“She don’t dispute that he’s triflin’. He's 
al’ays been kind an’ lovin’ to her, she says; an’ 


has promised time an’ agin to stop drinkin’. She 
thinks she can get ’im to give it up. He proved 


to her, at meetin’, yesterday, by Budd Logan, ’at 
he haint teched a drop o’ anything intoxicatin’ in 
over three weeks. He says he never will agin; 
but the’s no tellin’ "bout them that’s tied to liquor. 
He mout start agin, an’ what ud come o’ her ?”’ 

The huskiness in the woman’s voice got the 
mastery of her articulation, and she went silently 
back to the churn. She continued her work, but 
the dasher in her unsteady hand struck against 
the sides of the churn with unwonted force. She 
was wiping her eyes on the skirt of her bonnet. 

The subject of the conversation just reported 
was the only living child of the old couple; their 
other children had died before they had passed the 
period of infancy. Martha was the pet, the joy 
of the humble household. More than once the 
neighbors had expressed themselves against what 
they considered to be doting over-indulgence of 
the girl on the part of the father and mother. 

‘‘She’ll be eternally sp’iled,’’ quoth one. 

‘‘She’s the only gal in the Hollow ’at kin afford 
to wear shoes in summer time; next thing you'll 
hear o’ her a-havin’ a hoss an’ buggy,” said 
another. 

“They put her to school six months last year. 
The most ’at common folks gits fur th’r children 
is a month ’twixt layin’-by time an’ Christmas,” 


complained an old crone with a ragged brood of | 


ten children dependent on her. 


His wife’s graphic recital of the girl’s unhappi- | 
He could | 


ness touched the old farmer deeply. 
frame no reply. Walking restlessly across the 
puncheon floor, he shaded his eyes from the glare 
of the afternoon sun, and gazed westward where 


he descried a couple advancing along the road | basket, and went out to feed his horses; the visitor 
through the fields. It was Martha and her lover— | sneezed with a kind of bray, and left the pods. 
a slight, girlish form in a homespun gown, a| ‘I'd better be a-goin’,’’ he remarked to the girl 
| burly young countryman with a slouching walk. | standing near the steps. 
They came to the cabin together, both silent. | ‘*What’s your hurry ?”’ she asked, with a quick, 
| The girl’s features were regular and pleasing, her | troubled expression in her eyes. 


His brow was troubled, his voice | 


| face deep and serious; she was about eighteen 
| years of age, the young man twenty-five. 

‘“*Won’t you come in an’ rest ?’’ she asked, in a 
restrained tone, with a dubious and stolen glance 
at her parents. 

He complied, manifestly abashed, gave the 
occupants of the entry a gawky bow and a mum- 
bled “Howdy,”’ and took a seat onan empty soda 


“Do you think a man orter wait tell ole Gabe 
blows his horn in his year ‘fore he takes a hint? 
My room's wuth a sight more’n my company in 
this shebang,”’ he replied, angrily. 

“T cayn't he’p it, Berry,”’ she answered, with a 
sigh, ‘I’ve done all I kin. You oughtn’t to 
blame me fur it.”’ 

“Well, it makes 


no odds. I'll meet you at 





HE 


LED THE HORSE 
keg against the wall, which, in his immediate 
vicinity, was frescoed elaborately with strings of 
red-pepper pods hung up to dry. 

The titillating dust and odor from this vegeta- 
ble made him long to sneeze. His excessive 
timidity or bashfulness, however, thwarted such 
| an outbreak. 

As a rule, young men in this region when they 
go ‘“‘a-sparkin’”’ have little to say. Berry Brad- 
ley, while different in many respects from the 
|; average “Sprout Hollow’’ swain, was no excep- 
| tion to this rule. If you had seen him, as he sat 
| there, you would have taken him for an immnu- 
| table mute. The pepper-pods had incited his eves 
|to tears, yet he did not have the courage to alter 
| his position, but sat looking through the blur as 
| patient as a statue in a fog. 

Besides, no other seat invited occupancy save a 
|dismantled candle-box near Mrs. Compton’s 
|churn. The discomforts arising from the pepper- 
pods were preferable to a nearer approach to his 
mother-in-law in prospect. 

The good woman finished her work at the 
| churn, and, without a glance at the visitor, went 
moodily into one of the rooms to arrange the 
table for the evening meal- whereupon Berry 
moved slightly, got his feet and hands into a 
somewhat less tense posture, and wiped his eyes 
on his coat-sleeve. 





BUNGLINGLY 


The farmer picked up his | 


TO THE STALL. 

meetin’ to-morrow night, an’ll fetch you home. 
No, I’m to blame fur’t all, but you’ll see. You’ve 
said you'd try me, an’ you sha‘n’t be sorry.” 

His tone was very serious, and he walked away 
without another word. 

It is no small wonder that such a man as Berry 
Bradley could have won the maiden—the most 
eligible in every respect in Sprout Hollow. Reck- 
less and improvident as this man was, void of 
physical attractiveness or educational advantages, 
he held the girl in his power by her heart-cords. 
and through her he held her parents. 

Reluctantly the old people consented to the 
marriage. Berry renewed his promises of reform 
with redoubled earnestness, and the wedding day 
drew to hand. 

People for miles around gathered at the Comp- 
ton cabin that bright summer afternoon. The 
cabin was not large enough to accommodate the 
guests, so the space under the trees in front of 
the house was utilized for their accommodation. 
Neighbors brought chairs and stools; planks and 
rails were laid across stones to make benches, 


and various other articles of household furniture | 


and out-door rubbish adapted to the purpose were 
brought into use for seating the crowd. Many of 
the men stood up; some sat on the rail fence of 
the cow lot near by. ; 
Everything became so still when the parson 


| stepped from among the crowd into the entry that 
the drone of the bees around the hives at the end 
of the cabin could be heard. Berry led his bride 
from one of the rooms, and they stood before the 
preacher. Her gown was of plain white muslin. 

| A mass of glossy brown hair fell in waves over 
her shoulders. 

A few smiles, such as touch faces at fashionable 
weddings, even though void of sincerity, would 
not have been out of place, now that the girl’s 
step was irrevocable; but the simple minds of the 
spectators were unlearned in such subtle arts, and 
the upturned countenances mutely and firmly 
spoke disapprobation of the match, and sympathy 
for the parents, for the bridegroom’s character 
was well and unfavorably known by them all. 

At the feet of the bride sat her parents, their 
gray heads uncovered in the spray of dancing 
sunshine which fell through the tree-branches. 
Truly pitiful was the feeble semblance of approval 
which they strove to keep in their careworn faces. 

The ceremony was over. The most friendly of 
the neighbors shook hands with the newly married 
pair; then the throng melted away. Intense and 
embarrassing silence came to the household with 
the departure of the guests. Martha was to go 
forthwith to the cabin that her husband had made 
ready for her on some land a few miles distant, 
which he had rented for the next year. 

Berry brought out Martha’s box and a bundle 
of new quilts—her dowry—and put them in a 
buggy. The young bride kissed her speechless 
mother, and twined her arms tightly around the 
wrinkled neck. With eyes brimful of tears, she 
went to her father, as he leaned over the fence 
looking fixedly at nothing. 

He turned when her hands touched his arm, 
and put his rough, sun-browned hand against the 
side of her face. He did not kiss her; she did 
not intend to kiss him. Such a mark of affection 
had never passed between them; but a deep feel- 
ing was evinced in his dispirited demeanor, and 
revealed in the dimmed orbs beneath the shaggy 
gray eyebrows, that more than sufficed. 

You'll be over soon, you an’ your—you an’ 
Berry, I reckon,’’ he said, disconnectedly, with 
twitching lips. ‘‘You’re ally’s welcome as long 
as me’n your mother has a roof above us. I'll 
have Tobe Sanders drive your cow over early in 
the mornin’. You'd better take Sook, I reckon; 
she seems to be your favorite. She’s a good 
milch-cow, an’ll give more’n enough milk fur 
you two.”’ 

For a few moments after the bride and bride- 
groom had driven away Farmer Compton re- 
mained where she had left him. Mrs. Compton 
sat in the entry alone. She rose firmly and went 
to kindle a fire in the chimney. Her husband 
approached her as she knelt in the ashes on the 
wide hearth. 

‘Never mind, mother,”’ he said, plaintively. “I 
haint hungry. Le’s make out with a cold snack 
this time. It’s been many a year sence we’ve gone 
‘thout warm supper, but I don’t feel much like 
eatin’, an’ I reckon you don’t, nuther.”’ 

Nothing reluctant she consented. They sat in the 
door and watched the sinking sun draw away his 
gold from. the clouds, and saw the gloaming 
darken the lowlands and drape the hills in gray. 

| They sat closer together than they had sat for 
| years before. 

Berry began his married life in a much more 
exemplary manner than was generally expected 


of him. His cabin was well equipped for occu- 
pancy. He straightway went to work to bring 


his soil into fit condition for the planting of crops. 
Winter passed ; spring rolled brightly on. Martha 
was happy. Her husband was, indeed, very kind 
and attentive, and she loved him more than ever, 
and secretly enjoyed the knowledge that her 
friends were now finding out the errors of their 
prophecies concerning her welfare. 

But, alas! this happy time was short. Berry 
had gone to the village to poll his vote in a local 
|election. He did not return as early as had been 
| his wont when he went to the village. Martha 
stood in the door, anxiously awaiting him until 
| night had fallen. She heard the clatter of horse- 
| hoofs, and he rode up, his horse foaming with 
| perspiration. He alighted, leading the animal 
| bunglingly to the stall. 
The young wife shrunk with instinctive dread 
|into the cabin. Once before her marriage she had 
| seen precisely that unsteady walk, that languid 
| drooping of head and shoulders. She knew well 
what it betokened. She made haste to place the 
supper on the table. She could not go to him 





686 


as she had been accustomed to do. 
with quickened sensitiveness on his entrance. 

Throwing himself clumsily into a chair, he 
glowered at her as she shrunk before him. The 
consciousness that he had broken his promise of 
total abstinence was uppermost in his mind. 

‘A man cayn’'t tech a drap 'thout you a-thinkin’ 
’at he’s gwine to take to it reg'lar,”’ he said, with a 
«“The’s reason in everything. A 
man haint wuth that’’—trying to snap his fingers 
—‘“‘that cayn’t drink on a particular ’casion like 
this "thout makin’ a hog o’ hisse’f.’’ 


thick tongue. 


With the table between her and him, she stood, | 


pale and quivering in every fibre, unable to an- 
swer him. 

“Lost yore tongue, ’t seems. "Lection’s over: 
Pete Grogan’s our next sheriff; stayed till votes ’s 
counted out. You kin jest stan’ thar like a post 
till it thunders ef you want to. I won’t make 
you believe what I’m a-tellin’ you.” 

‘“Berry,’’ she said, desperately, moving a chair 
to his place at the table, ‘‘supper is ready. Come 
before it’s cold.” 

«Don’t want no supper,” he said, testily ; ‘‘aint 
gwine t’ eat at no table whar I’m looked on like a 
brute. Cayn’t tech a drop with ole friends I wuz 
fotch up with ’thout the whole worl’ bein’ upset.”’ 


| 
He rose angrily, and staggered out of doors. 


This he noted | with a sacred character. There are similar collec- | perhaps, that the pirates hung in the wind a little 


tions of sand on other hills of this range some 
miles further on, as we observed in the next | 
march, but they are divested of interest to the | 
natives since they produce no sound.”’ 
+~@, 
CHARACTER. 


The day will come when men shall know 
That goodness only can be great; 
That no man can be mean and low 
Whose nobleness is his estate. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


a — 


DEC. 26, 1839. 





before taking up with their captain’s proposal to | 


venture on another one; but Captain Teddy, who | 
possessed the dauntless courage of a born leader, | 


airily whistled all of their objections down the | 
wind. 

It was hard on Captain Hiram, he admitted, to 
run off with his sloop in this fashion, but in the 
long run even Captain Hiram would be the gainer 
by it, for they would send the sloop back to him, 
with a load of treasure inside as a present, as soon 
as they had made a few rich captures in her, and 


|she had served her purpose of giving them a 


For the Companion. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “MERRY MAID.” 


If there was any one thing in this wide world 
that was utterly unlike a merry maid it was the 
Merry Maid herself, for she certainly was the 
oldest, dingiest, shabbiest, most forlorn little 
sloop, with the most elaborately patched suit of 
sails that ever made more lee-way than head-way | 
across Buzzard's Bay. 

Skipper Hiram Huddy, who commanded her, 
and who also was her crew, was even older and 
dingier and shabbier than the sloop, and _ his 
clothes were as elaborately patched as her sails 
were; but Captain Hiram, as he generally was 


called, was by no means forlorn. On the con- 
trary, he was one of the cheeriest little round 


She heard the gurgle of a bottle; and when he 
came in she noted the bulge of a capacious 


| the prospect of carousing all over an island. 


start. 

All that they needed, he declared, warming 
with enthusiasm, was a good start. Then they 
would go right ahead and make tremendous for- 
tunes in no time. And meanwhile, he added, 
they could have the fun of sailing about wherever 
they pleased. When they did not feel like sailing 
about, they could run into their rendezvous—they 
would have a rendezvous, of course—and carouse 


all over their pirate isle. | 


Even little Sam Wybird, who was the most 
timorous of the pirates, felt his spirits rise as he 
listened to this breezy statement of joyous pirati- 
cal possibilities, and especially was he moved by 
His 


captured the Merry Maid he did not like to break 
into Captain Hiram’s premises. Such a proceed- 
ing, it struck him, would be uncommonly like 
burglary. 

So the five boys sat bunched up on the sloop’s 
| deck, trying to keep warm, and all the time getting 
| chillier and hungrier, and finding no comfort at 
| all save when they dozed a little, until the cessa- 

tion of little bumps that the sloop had been mak- 
| ing against the wharf showed them, at last, that 
| the time of slack-water had come. 

| ‘Teddy was the first to perceive this hopeful 
condition of affairs, and his chilled enthusiasm 
warmed a little as he realized that the moment 
| for decisive action was near at hand. 

| The enthusiasm of the other pirates warmed 
| less quickly; and Sam, who had gone sound 
asleep and had to be shaken hard before he could 
| be waked, had lost his ardor so entirely that when 
| he became sufficiently wide awake to comprehend 
the situation he began to cry. Piracy, even 
| though accompanied by unlimited soda-water and 
| ice-cream, had no attractions for him when thus 
; aroused from sleep in the dark at three o’clock of 
| a chilly morning. 

| But Teddy succeeded in infusing into these luke- 
| warm pirates enough of his own energy to brace 
| theo up a little; and by the time that the ebb 








notion of carousing was eating as much cake and | made they all had warmed so well to their work— 
ice-cream and drinking as much soda-water as he | all, at least, but Sam—that they wanted to cheer 





whiskey flask in his pocket. He resumed his 
chair without speaking. 

Hours passed by ; he was becoming more deeply 
inebriated. He sat, an inert human mass, with 
lolling head waggling, now and then, on 
breast, and was in great danger of tumbling to 
the floor. 
the chimney. When it expired darkness would 
fall. She shuddered at the situation. Something 
must be done; she must get him upon the bed. 

She touched his feverish head with her cold 
hands. He paid no heed to her, breathing very 
heavily. She pulled at his arms: 

“Berry !”’ she called, gently, “Berry, git on the 
bed !’” 

He raised his head with inflamed eyes and a 
bestial growl. She tried to raise him again, pray- 
ing inwardly. He got to his feet, and plunged 
toward the door. With all her strength she 
endeavored to pilot him to the bed. Maddened 
by the restraint her hands put upon him, he threw 
back his arm with brutal force and struck her in 
the temple. 
without, and she fell to the floor. 


his | 


The last pine-knot was flickering in | 


Then he plunged into the darkness | 


skippers that ever sailed the seas. According to 
his own account, however, Captain Hiram did at 
times get angry, and then, still according to his 
own account, he ‘jist hiked th’ ruff off!"’ 

As he sailed his sloop all alone, nobody knew 
exactly where he sailed her; but it was under- 
stood that she drifted backward and forward be- 
tween Fall River and Wood’s Holl, and that the 
business in which her commander was engaged 
was the carrying of coal, or wood, or anything 
else that offered between these points on the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts shores. 

The Merry Maid unquestionably was one of the 
slowest crafts afloat, and one reason why she was 
so slow was that Captain Hiram made it a rule 
always to tie up for the night, running into the 
port nearest under his lee, and making the sloop | 
fast to a wharf, and then going to sleep comforta- | 
bly. 

And when he did get to sleep, Captain Hiram 
was a tremendously hard sleeper, though he 
always woke up at exactly five o’clock in the 
morning, just as if he had an alarm clock inside 





| 
| 
| 


of him. | 


The grayish light of dawn stealing over the hill- 


tops into the cabin fell on the face of a dead 
woman. A few hours after sunrise a neighbor 
chanced to look in at the door, and discovered her. 

Immediately he summoned his wife and 
daughters, and sent a bearer of the tidings to the 
Comptons. Before the mother and father arrived, 
Berry Bradley's body was found in the river, not 
far from the cabin. In his blind wanderings, he 
had fallen into the stream, and drowned help- 
lessly. In consideration of the 
attending his death and the death of his wife, it 
was determined that his remains should not be 
brought to his cabin. 

There are few things in 


human nature more 


circumstances | 


sublime than the patient fortitude of the simple | 


people in the region in which these events occurred. 


The dead girl's parents drove up to the cabin | 


about noon. While the old man, with trembling 
hands, unhitched his mules, his wife stood wait- 
ing for him, with her back to the cabin. Tears 
had not dampened her cheeks that day. The 
women standing around the rough coffin retired 
as the old couple entered the cabin. 

Neither of the two shed tears even then, though 
their aged frames trembled violently as their eyes 
fell upon the dead. Slowly and gently, as if 
Martha was sleeping, Mrs. Compton raised the 
brown hair from the bruised spot at the temple, 
and softly stroked the pallid cheek. 

“She loved him more’n she did us. 
Mattie !”’ 


Poor little 
She retied the little bow of blue ribbon 


moments later they bore the body of the daughter 
she loved to its lonely grave on the hillside. 
WiLL N. Haren. 


—+ or 
MUSICAL SANDS. 


Within a few years past accounts of musical 


To show how hard he slept, the fact may be 
mentioned that the Merry Maid broke loose from 
Nye’s Wharf, at Greyshells, one gusty night, and 
went yawing across the bay before a stiffish breeze | 
until she brought up with a thump on Gull Island, 
and Captain Hiram actually knew nothing about 
it all until he woke up at his regular time the next 
morning! 

Greyshells was one of the ports at which Cap- 
tain Hiram called frequently. Two or three times | 
a month, usually, he would come drifting in with 
the tide along toward sunset, and would tie up for 
the night at Nye’s Wharf, with all his sails set, 
for raising the sails by himself was a tough piece 
of work for Captain Hiram, and it was under- 
stood that he never lowered them except when 
they needed fresh patching. 

Captain Hiram was a great favorite in Grey- 
shells, and when he was in port was very liable to 
be asked to supper, and frequently to stay all 
night and to breakfast the next morning. 

Captain Hiram was very apt to accept such in- 
vitations, for he liked a good supper, and a dish 


| of friendly talk after it, and a soft bed and a nice 


hot breakfast as well as anybody. 

Every one in Greyshells was well acquainted 
with these several facts in regard to Captain | 
Hiram’s rather eccentric nautical habits, and they 
therefore were known, of course, to Teddy Rad- 
ford, who had been an inhabitant of Greyshells 
for just about fourteen years; that is to say, ever 


| since he had been born there. 

| e ° T ’ 
around the pale neck, and went outside the door,| But it was not until an attempt on Teddy’s 
and sat down amongst the old women, and a few | Part, in company with four of his friends, to run | 


sands have been brought from several quarters. | 


One of the most interesting of these accounts is 
furnished by the author of “‘From the Indus to 
the Tigris.” He describes the manner of his 
coming across them on the slope of a hill de- 
tached from the Cala Koh range of mountains: 
‘As we passed on, our late companions on the 


march toilfully plodded their way up the sandy | 


slope to the summit of the hill. Their steps set 


away with an old whaling brig and take to piracy | 
professionally, had miscarried that he perceived 
in Captain Hiram’s peculiar methods of seafaring 
an opportunity to advance certain reprehensible 
purposes of his own. 

Teddy was the first of ‘“‘the Avengers’’—which 
was the name that the pirates had adopted, though 
none of them knew precisely what they had to 
avenge—to recover from the catastrophe incident 
to this failure with the brig sufficiently to begin to 
make fresh plans for a wild life afloat upon the 
high seas. The brilliant notion that occurred to 
him was to seize the Merry Maid and make off 
with her! 

His plan had the merit of extreme simplicity. 
“The Avengers’’ were just to go on board of the 





the loose particles of sand in motion, and the fric- | Merry Maid and sail away. As he pointed out to 


tion, by some mysterious acoustic arrangement, 
produced a sound as of distant drums and music, 
which we heard distinctly at the distance of a 
mile. 

“The sounds were not continuous, but were 
only now and then caught by the ear, and much 
resembled those produced by the AXolian harp, or 
the wind playing on telegraph wires. These 
sounds are often emitted by the action of the 
wind on the surface of the sand, and at other 
times without any assignable cause. 

“The phenomenon has invested the locality 


his company, this would be the easiest thing in 
the world to do. They had only to wait until 
Captain Hiram accepted an invitation to sleep on 
shore, and then, without a particle of opposition 
from anybody, they could cast off the little sloop's 
lines, and up helm for iic piratical regions of the 
Southern seas. There would be no anchor to 
raise; they would not even have to hoist the sails. 
It would be just as easy, Teddy declared, as roll- 
ing off a log. 

Considering what a pickle their first attempt at 
a cruise had got them into, it was not surprising, 


wanted; and all of these luxuries, Teddy assured 
him, would be found at the rendezvous in unex- 
ampled profusion. When Sam heard that, he 
was so impressed by the delights of piracy that 


he would have consented to run away with not | 
| only the Merry Maid but with the Greyshells 


town-house, had such a feat been proposed. 
Indeed, Teddy’s presentment of the case, in the 
course of several capstan councils, was so bril- 
liantly attractive that the Avengers presently for- 
got their past failure and the punishment at the 
hands of the authorities that it had brought them. 
They were wildly eager to realize the delights of 
a pirate’s life by seizing the Merry Maid and 
getting away in her, and with a wet sheet and a 


flowing sail steering to the tropical region where | 


all their desires were to be gratified. 
It was at a time when the enthusiasm of the 
pirates was at fever heat that the Merry Maid, 


about three o’clock one pleasant August after- 


noon, came drifting up the river with the last of | 


the flood tide and slid into her berth: alongside 
Nye’s wharf. The pirates were holding a cap- 
stan council in the old oil-house on the wharf, 
that afternoon; and through the open door look- 
ing seaward they saw her round Rousby’s Point 


and then—sailing free before a light southwest | 


wind, and with the tide to help her—come slowly 
up the harbor. 
It took the Merry Maid rather more than an 


hour to cover the two miles between Rousby’s | 


Point and the wharf; and during this period, in a 
perfect whirl of excitement, the pirates decided 
that—should Captain Hiram sleep on shore, and 
so leave them a clear field—they would seize the 
sloop and run off with her that very night. 

Luck certainly seemed to be with the Avengers 
that day, for while Captain Hiram was making 
things snug on board, after he had rigged out his 
lines to the wharf, Deacon Weld came down and 
said that he wanted to send some cord-wood to 
New Bedford; and then asked Captain Hiram to 
come up to supper and stay all night with him. 

They did not hear Captain Hiram’s answer, but 
they knew, of course, that he must have accepted 
the invitation. So now they had the clear field | 
that they wanted, and felt that the eventful mo- | 
ment when their lives of piracy would begin was 
close at hand. 

None of the Avengers ate any supper worth 
speaking of that night, for the exciting work that 
was before them quite upset their appetites. They 
were still more excited about eleven o’clock—they 
had waited until this hour in order to make sure 
that everybody in the town would be asleep— 
when they assembled on the wharf all ready to 
jump on board of the Merry Maid, cast off her 
lines, and get away. 

In accordance with Captain Teddy’s instruc- 
tions, each of the pirates had brought a sea-going 
outfit with him. Little Sam Wybird had brought 
along a cage of white mice that he thought the 
world of and could not bear to leave behind. 
Teddy had not the heart to order Sam to abandon 
this odd addition to a pirate’s kit, for he had been 


| when their captain waved his cutlass—an ancient 


weapon that Teddy had found among a lot of sea 
| rubbish in the garret at home—and ordered them 
| to cast off. 

| The united strength of the entire ship’s com- 
| pany, pushing with a long sweep and a boat-hook, 
was required to shove the Merry Maid clear of 
| the wharf and out into the current. When this 
| difficult piece of work was accomplished, Teddy 
jumped to the wheel and brought the sloop well 
|up into the wind—for he knew enough of her 
| peculiar sajling qualities to know that the less she 
|had of the wind and the more she had of the 
| current, the better she would get along. 

What Captain Teddy did not know, however,— 
for all his navigation hereabouts had been in a 
dory or in a light-draught sail-boat,—-was that the 
first of the ebb, meeting the slack-water in the 
cove above Rousby’s Point, made a strong under- 
current, setting straight on Tatfrail Shoal. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning, and a 
line of bright light was showing along the sea- 
ward horizon, as the Merry Maid got under way. 
There was plenty of spirit in the pirates now; for 
the hard work of shoving off from the wharf had 
| started their blood so briskly that they no longer 
were sleepy and chilly, and the excitement of the 
start had made them forget how hungry they were. 

As they swung along seaward with the current, 
| While each moment the light in the east grew 
brighter and cheerier, they felt that they were 
ready for anything. Then Captain Teddy—relin- 
quishing the wheel to Mate Barkum—improved 
the occasion by mounting the cabin scuttle, and 
by delivering from that elevation a ringing address 
in which he gave a most glowing description of 
the glorious career of lawless adventure that was 
opening before them, and that already had so 
auspiciously begun. 

Daylight had come by this time, for it was 
almost five o’clock. Just as Teddy had reached 
his peroration, in a stirring reference to the 
delights of a life on the bounding wave and a 
home on the rolling deep, and was about to wave 
his cutlass as a signal for the cheering to begin— 
it was just at this triumphant moment that a 
grinding, crunching quiver ran through the frame 
of the sloop; and this was followed by such a jar 
that all the pirates went staggering across the 
deck to the lee-bulwarks. 

Captain Teddy, cutlass and all, tumbled off 
the scuttle and came to the deck with a bang. 
When he got up, rubbing his right knee and his 
left elbow, and examined into the cause of this 
extraordinary occurrence, he found that the Merry 
Maid was hard and fast on Taffrail Shoal! 

This catastrophe was quite enough to dampen 
the enthusiasm of a whole ship-load of old and 
hardened pirates; and it was absolutely over- 
whelming to a mere sloop-load of young piratés 
just starting in business, and not hardened at all. 
But it did not have a chance to produce its full 
effect-before a much more serious catastrophe was 
upon them. 

It was five o’clock to the minute that the Merry 





rather more than half disposed to bring along a 
pair of lop-eared rabbits of his own. 

The soft wind still was blowing out of the | 
southwest, and as the tide was running strong up 
the river they knew that to start was quite out of 
the question for the present. So there was noth- | 
ing for the boys to do but just to sit around and | 
wait until the tide should turn. 

At first they were full of talk about the joys of 
the wild life that they were about to begin; but as 
the time dragged slowly on a good deal of their 
enthusiasm oozed out of them. 
the dark, especially after two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when the wind got chilly, was not the best fun 
in the world; and they all realized very keenly, 
and very keenly regretted, how exceedingly light 
their suppers had been. 

Teddy was for foraging in the lockers of the 
Merry Maid for something eatable; but when he 
tried the cabin scuttle, although the padlock out- 
side was not fastened, he found that it would 

, not move—and as they had not as yet regularly 


To sit there in | 


Maid took the ground so thumpingly; and only 
two seconds or so later the boys heard somebody 
shouting in the cabin, and then came a rattling in 
the little companion-way, and then the cabin- 
scuttle shot back with a bang, and then—and they 
would not have been more surprised, and they 
certainly would have been much less badly scared, 
had the sloop taken to turning summersets on the 
shoal where she lay grounded—Skipper Hiram 
Huddy burst out upon them in a towering hurry 
| and with a regular war! 

When Captain Hiram found out what the mat- 
| ter was—and that didn’t take him long—his tow- 
ering hurry changed into such a towering rage as 
| Bobody would have believed possible on the part 
of a skipper so generally renowned for his cheeri- 
ness and jollity. 

| Fortunately for the Captain and the Merry 
| Maid, the old craft swung round, and in five 
| minutes had swung clear of the Shoal. Other- 
wise the falling tide would have left her helpless 
for hours. As soon as the danger was past le 
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took each of the pirates in turn—though he did 


let up a little on Sain Wybird because he was so | 


small and young—and gave him such a dressing 
with a rope’s end as for severity and thorough- 
ness perhaps never was given to five pirates 
together in the whole history of the world. 

“It did me a lot of good,’’ Captain Hiram said 
afterwards, ‘‘to wallop them boys that way; and 
I guess it did them a lot of good too—for it kinder 
taught em that tryin’ to run away with sloops 
belongin’ to other people wa’n’t the most whole- 
some work as a boy could engage in.” 

As Captain Hiram was principled against an- 
choring, and was in no more of a hurry than 
usual, he just let her drift out with the tide, and 
then, when the tide turned, sailed into the harbor 
again. 

When, at last, the sloop was made fast to Nye’s 
wharf once more, the day was pretty well on 


toward noon—and through all this terribly long | 


while not one scrap of anything to eat had 
Captain Hiram given those unlucky pirates. 
Water he had not refused them, but he said, “I'll 
see every one of you young rascals keel-hauled 
twice over afore I'll feed ere a one of ye after 
such games as you've been playin’ on me.” 

So it came to pass that, about nine hours after 
they had set out so gallantly upon their career of 


devastation, the pirates came ashore again at | 


Nye’s wharf. The desire to devastate was not 
very strong in them when they landed—so tired 
and hungry that they were fairly dizzy, and ting- 
ling and sore and aching all over from the effects 


of Captain Hiram’s rope’s end—and their longing | 


to be pirates was taken out of them, for the time 
being, at least, as completely as if somebody had 
swept it out of them with a broom. 
Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
+> 
SAD CHANGE. 
My hair was black, but white my life; 
The colors in exchange are cast! 
The white upon my hair is rife, 
The black upon my life has passed. 
—Oriental, tr. by W. R. Alger. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO WENT BACK. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART III. 


Strong Hands to the Rescue. 


While Rosy was thus employed on his mission of 
mercy, working hard from midnight until dawn, his 
three companions at the camp on the trout-brook 
were peacefully sleeping, snug and warm under their 
blankets. None of them had the least idea of Rosy’s 
absence. 

Shortly after daybreak the driver awoke, and 
after a preliminary yawn got up to feed the horses. 
This done, he set himself to kindle a fire. This 
process necessitated the splitting of kindlings, and 
he began to look about for the hatchet. Not finding 
it outside, he peeped into the tent, and his move- 
ments aroused Mel. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, drowsily. 
Holmes? Time to rout out, isn’t it?” 

“*Bout time,” replied the driver. 
where that hatchet is?” 

“Sure I don’t,” said Mel. 
Morning! 


“Is that you, 
“D’ye know 


“Mont! Joe! Wake up! 
Why,” he exclaimed, suddenly stopping 
short and opening his eyes wider, ‘‘where’s Rosy? 
Is Rosy outside, Holmes?” 

“I haint seen nothin’ of him,’ the driver replied. 
“Aint he in there?” 

“T’ll bet he’s got out and gone fishing!” exclaimed 
Mel. 
He’s sneaked out and gone fishing before we were 
awake!”’ 

“So he has!” cried Mont and Joe, getting hastily 
up. “Let’s go after him. Get the rods.” 

“Perhaps he took the hatchet,” said Mel to the 
driver, who was continuing his search for that use- 
ful tool. 

“Tell him to fetch it back, then, if you find him,” 
said the driver, crustily. 
get that hatchet.” 

The boys were making hasty preparations to start 
out fishing. “Why, here’s Rosy’s rod and things 
strapped up with ours in this bundle!’’ observed 





Joe, at which Mel and Mont turned and regarded | 


him with a doubtful expression. 

“He cannot have gone fishing without his rod and 
hooks,”’ remarked Mont. 

“Well, then, where has he gone?” said Joe. 

“T don’t hardly think as how he’s gone out fishin 
the driver remarked. “I should ’a’ heard him, I 
think; and besides, there aint no tracks in the dewy 
grass leadin’ down towards the brook.” 

“Well, he must have gone out somewhere,” said 
Mel, laughing. “He is not in the tent, and he was 
in there last night when I went to sleep.” 

“It seems to me that I’ve some faint remembrance 
of hearing somebody stirring or getting up in the 
night,” said Joe. 

“The question is, 


o%» 
’ 
’ 


” 


observed Mel, ‘‘where is he ?”’ 

“That was what I began to try to reason out,” re- 
plied Mont. “I rather think he got up a good while 
before morning.” 

“Look here, fellows, you don’t suppose he got up 
and went back to see what that rattling was about?” 
exclaimed Mel, suddenly. ‘You know he was fuss- 
ing about that a little in the evening.” 

“You’ve struck it!” cried Mont. ‘‘Why didn’t I 
think of that! That’s just where he is! That’s just 
the kind of fellow old Rosy is every time!” 

“But he ought to be back by this time,” said Joe. 

*“There’s no knowing what he’s found, or what 
kind of a scrape he may have got into,” remarked 
Mel. 


“T'll tell you what we will do,” said Mont. ‘Let’s 


hitch up and drive back along the road while Holmes | 


is getting breakfast, and see if we can find him. I’m 
worried about him.” 

They took the load out of the wagon, hitched up 
the horses, and set off to drive back along the road 


“Say, fellows, old Rosy’s stole a march on us! | 


“IT can’t build a fire till I} 
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over which they had come the day before. As it 
chanced, they reached the scene of the disaster at 
about the time Rosy discovered the woman and her 
baby on the raft, which had lodged against the boom 
above the dam. As they drove down the hill the 
chair and the tinware in the road attracted their 
attention. 

“There was a runaway somewhere round here, I 
believe,” said Mel. 

Just then they caught sight of the broken railing 
and portions of the wreck down the bank. Joe and 
Mont jumped out of the wagon, and, peering down, 
saw the old invalid woman lying pale and quiet on 
the mattress. As the boys stood staring at her she 
saw them. 

“Here Lam, waiting for you!” she piped, in feeble 
| but confident tones. “He said you would come!” 

“Who said we would come, grandma?’ queried 
Mont, wonderingly. 





so! 





| “Oh, don’t you know? The good young man whom | 


| the Lord sent,’? quavered the poor old soul. “He 
| has gone after help. Didn’t he send you?” 

“That was old Rosy, sure,’’ muttered Mont, “and 
1e’s cut out our work for us. Get out, Mel, and 
1itch the horses. 


| I 
1 
| thing up to the road and put her into the wagon.” 
shouts at a little distance down the river. 

“Something’s wrong, I’m afraid,’? said Mont. 

“See to the horses, Mel, and pacify the old lady 
while Joe and I go down and find out if that is 
| Rosy, and what he is doing.” 
They set off, and having made their way with diffi- 
| culty along the craggy, brushy bank of the river, 
}came at last to an old lumber-yard just above the 
| dam, where they saw Rosy, bent half double, in the 
}act of bailing out a water-logged bateau with his 
hat. 
woman and her baby on the jam of logs. 

“Well, old man, are you going fishing?” cried 
Mont to Rosy. 

The “old man” jumped up and looked suddenly 
round. “OQ Mont! O Joe! Aint I glad to see you! 
Bear a hand, and let’s get that poor woman and her 
| child ashore, and then I’ll tell you what we’ve got 
|todo. I was going to start after you as soon as I 


progress. Before they had passed, the woman came 
impulsively down to the road. 

“Turn right in!” she exclaimed. 
sorry I said what I did last night. 
for ye. 


“Tm drefful 
I'll do all I can 
Ef I’d only known I'd never ha’ driv ye off 
But my man was gone from home, and he tole 


me to look out sharp, fer there’d ben two tramps ! 


along only the day before and tried to come in. 
hope ye’ll forgive me for ’t.”’ 

The party halted and remained in the rood, while 
the woman, who was really kind-hearted, prepareda 
pot of coffee; but as the cottage to which the old 
clergyman was removing his family and goods was 
only about four miles distant, he preferred that they 
should try to reach it at once. 

Accordingly, after partaking of the coffee, they 
proceeded along the road and, in about two hours, 
reached their destination, a small farm-house, stand- 
ing in a clearing of two acres, which for some time 
previous the old 


I 


man had been preparing as a 


| home for himself and his family. 


We must try to get the poor old | 


They had scarcely begun this task when they heard 


But the house was empty and had stood uninhab- 
ited for a year or more; and when at last the boys 
had landed their well-nigh helpless charges within 
the cottage, they at once perceived that their ser- 


| vices could not be immediately dispensed with. 


“It’s no use,” remarked Joe. 
through it.” 

“Of course,” said Mont. 
doing anything less.” 

A physician to set the old gentleman’s leg was 
needed immediately; and learning that there was 
one at a little settlement about four miles away, 
Mont set off on foot to summon him. Mel and Joe 
went back with the team to the scene of the wreck, 
to get bedsteads, bedding and the stove, all of which 


“We must see them 


“We could not think of 


| things were greatly needed in the empty house. 


At the same moment they caught sight of the | 


Rosy remained to care for the poor people and to 


| ° 
summon assistance from the women at two farm- 
| houses not far away. 


The physician arrived at noon and, with such 
as Mont and Rosy could render him, set the old 
man’s leg. Meanwhile Mel and Joe had brought one 
wagon-load of somewhat damaged furniture to the 
house and had gone for another; and they had fallen 
in with a party of lumbermen whom they had set 


aid 








THEY 


BROUGHT THE 
| could get her to land. There’s no end of a trouble 


| last two hours.” 

The boys bailed out the water from the leaky 
bateau, and, procuring poles, pushed off to the raft 
and brought the woman and her baby ashore. Both 
were very wet and chilly. The woman, indeed, 
could scarcely speak. 
was alive and safe, and that her father had escaped 
with a broken leg. 

“But my poor little Elsie is drowned, I am quite 
sure!” sighed the woman. 

“Why, so there was a little girl on the load!’ ex- 
claimed Mont. ‘Did she fall into the water with 
you, ma’am?”’ 
| “Oh yes!” replied the woman, beginning to sob. 
“She and I and baby went headlong off the forward 
end of the load together. The first I knew we were 
in the water. I clung to baby, and caught hold of a 
table that fell in close by. I tried to see where Elsie 
was as I floated along by the table, and I thought 
I saw her dress in the water once; but I didn’t dare 
to let go of baby, and my own head kept going under 
water. But we floated along, and finally came to 
those logs, and I was able to climb partly out upon 
them, though they kept rolling under me. I know 
she is drowned, or she would have answered me, for 
T called to her a long time. O my poor girl!” 

Fortunately, the woman was able to walk. The 
| boys carried the baby, and they picked their way 
| back through the woods to the road, which they 
followed until they came to the wagon and horses. 
Then they carried the old lady on the mattress up to 
the road, and bestowed her in the wagon with her 
daughter and the baby. 

Then they drove slowly along the road, walking 
| beside the wagon, to the place where Rosy had left 
| the old man lying on an improvised couch, beside 
| the way. They found him awaiting their coming 
| with brave patience, and when the boys had lifted 
| him into the wagon and placed him on the mattress, 
| the joy of the old invalid lady at seeing her hus- 
band again, even in such wretched plight, was a 
touching thing to behold. 

As soon as the boys had told the old man that the 
missing little girl was undoubtedly drowned, they 
set off, by his advice, along the road, driving slowly 
| and avoiding all jolting, as far as possible. As they 
| drew near the house at which Rosy had been so 
| rudely repulsed the night before, they saw a woman 
| with a little boy and a very lame dog watching their 


| 














here, and I haven’t known what to do first for the | 


Rosy told her that her mother | 


WOMAN AND 


HER BABY ASHORE. 


searching for poor Elsie’s body. In short, the boys 
were kept busy all day, and one needed service was 


| no sooner rendered than the necessity for another 


became apparent. 
During the afternoon, Holmes, their driver, arrived 
on foot from the camp, to see what had become of 





them, and having procured a watcher for the old | 


gentleman they returned to their tent, with their 
team, and slept there that night. They still felt, as 
Mont expressed it, that their work was ‘‘cut out” 
for them, for a day or two to come. 
ing they went back to the old man’s cottage, taking 
their tent and luggage with them, and camped in the 
clearing, not far from the cottage. 

The same forenoon the body of little Elsie was 
found in the river, just above the dam; and for two 


| days the preparations connected with her funeral 


occupied the time and attention of the boys, who, 
at her burial, acted as pall-bearers. 

The old clergyman had considerable fever, owing 
to his broken leg, and for several days one or another 
of the boys was in almost constant attendance upon 
him. A part of the canned fruits and other stores 
of the camping outfit were applied to the present 
necessities of the family, and the boys prepared a 
considerable quantity of wood for fuel. 

With some borrowed haying tools the boys set to 
work, and with Holmes’s assistance cut the grass in 
the clearing, to serve as hay for a cow that the old 
gentleman had bought; and afterward they went 
after the cow, led her home, and made a stall for her 
in a shed near the house. They also bought from 
the neighboring farmers a dozen hens which they 
gave the old clergyman, and then built a poultry- 
yard, to protect the fowls from the foxes. 

It was nearly a week, in fact, before they finally 
got away and went on up to the lake where they 
had planned to camp out and spend the month. 

The good deeds of the four boys toward the old 
clergyman and his family were not done with the 
hope of profit or praise. The only reward which 
Rosy, and his companions received was the satis- 
faction of feeling that they had done a kindly and 
generous act. I am sure that was all the reward 
they wanted, or would have accepted. 


It was almost by chance that I heard of this inci- | 


dent, and as I said at the outset, I do not know 
where the boys came from, nor where they live. I 
called on the old clergyman last winter, to inquire 
about his misadventure. 
the use of his broken leg. 


So next morn- | 
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genial, good old man, seventy-six years old, and he 
told me much about the accident, adding: 

“Yes, sir, those were four good, straight young- 
sters. They didn’t have anything better when I was 
a boy.” This was said with a sly twinkle in his old 
blue eyes. “I’ve got lots of faith in boys yet. 

“I know,” he continued, reflectively, ‘they say 
that modern ways are spoiling boys, and that at col- 
leges and fitting schools the young fellows pick up 
ideas and habits that are a damage to them. That 
may be so. But these four boys weren’t very badly 
damaged. It wouldn’t hurt my feelings to see ‘lots 
of boys damaged in the same way. That one they 
called ‘Rosy’ was as noble-hearted a youth as I ever 
saw; and so were they all.” 

His wife lay propped up with pillows, looking 
bright and smart. She related several circumstances 
which her husband had neglected to mention. 

“And now, if you’re goin’ to write it intoa story,” 
said she, “I want you to say that I prayed to the 
Lord to send help. I prayed three times. There I 
was, lyin’ under that mattress, with my poor old 
feet in the water; but when I prayed the third time, 
I felt that mattress lifted, and when I opened my 
eyes and looked up, there stood that good young 
man whom the Lord had sent. Now you'll put that 
down so, won’t you?” 

“Yes, grandma,’ I said, “I'll put it down so.” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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SOUTHWARD. 


Fain would I spread an airy plume 
‘or lands where endless Summers reign, 
And lose myself in tropic bloom, 
And never think of death again. 
Book of the Dead, George H. Boker. 
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For the Companion. 


FISHING FOR TINAMOUS. 


The broad plains which form so large a part of 
South America, between Southern Brazil and the 
Straits of Magellan, sustain many an animal which 
would seem strange to northern eyes, but which is 
as familiar to the gaucho boy of the pampas as is to 
the average farmer’s boy of our own country the 
tiabbit, the squirrel and the partridge. 

These plains are the home of the rhea or American 
ostrich, a remarkable bird, now hunted almost to 
extermination for the sake of its feathers. Its long, 
gray plumes are used mainly for making dusters of 
the best quality, though a few of the finest feathers 
find their way to the milliner’s hands. 

The region is also the home of several species of 
armadillo; of an immense kind of water-rat, the fur 
of which is known in commerce as nutria ; and of 
many birds, large and small, some of which are iden- 
tical with species found in the Northern Hemisphere, 
while others are found the 
South American plains. 

Birds, in fact, may be said to be the chief charac- 
teristic of the fauna of South America. 
are they very numerous, but in the 


nowhere else than on 


Not only 
extent and 
variety of the different species they far exceed those 
of any other continent. 

Including the whole continent, the forests of 
Brazil and the Andes, as well as the Nanos of the 
Orinoco and the grassy plains of the south, there 
are more than two thousand three hundred different 
species of birds, or a little less than five times as 
many as there are in Europe, and more than three 
times the number which inhabit North America. 
The birds of Asin alone approach those of South 
America in multitude or variety. 

One species of bird which abounds on the open 
plains is the mottled tinamou, or little perdiz of the 
natives, commonly called partridge by the English 
settlers. 

Although similar in plumage and habits to the 
true partridge, this bird is not a partridge at all, 
but belongs the family of tinamous, whose 
nearest relatives, strange as it may seem, appear to 
be the ostriches. 


to 


Indeed, something of the relation- 
ship can still be traced in the shape and carriage of 
the head, as well as in the internal structures, on 
the comparison of which the naturalist relies for 
sure identification of a species. 

Could you visit the markets of Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo during cool weather,—at any time be- 





tween March and October,—you would see thousands 
of tinamous exposed for sale; some dead and hang- 
ing in bunches with pigeons, snipe and other game¢ 


| and some alive, in crates, coops and cages of various< 
| kinds. 


The flesh, although dry and tasteless, is as 
white as that of a chicken, and hence it is in con- 


| stant demand. 


| the perdices are 


|away from danger. 


Unlike most species of true partridges and quail, 
found not in flocks, but scattered 
singly or in pairs over the pampas, where they run 
about quietly and gracefully if not disturbed, but 
very rapidly if pursued. 

Although they are able to fly swiftly, they seldom 
use their wings unless they ¢ 





re hard pressed, but 
prefer—unless they are taken by surprise—to run 
They run easily as fast as a 
man can walk, and if followed by a man on foot 
carry the head stretched up stiffly to the full extent 
of the neck. Their attitude, together with the entire 
absence of any visible tail, gives them a somewhat 
awkward appearance. 

While running they keep up a continual “pit! pit! 
pit!’ somewhat like the note of a guinea-fowl, and 


| if followed too closely spring into the air, and go 


| 


| 


He had nearly recovered | the time that I had been there. 


whirring away precisely like a Virginia partridge. 
If, however, on the approach of a man, they think 
themselves unnoticed, they often squat close to the 
grass and remain motionless unless nearly stepped 
upon. 

On one occasion, while hunting on foot, I stopped 
to rest for a few moments beneath the thin branches 
of a stunted tree, and, throwing myself on the 
ground, remained there for some moments watching 
the graceful spirals of a flock of wood ibises which 
were wheeling in grand circles a great distance 
above the earth. 

Presently, as I changed my position slightly, I 
heard a clear “pit! pit! pit! close at hand, and there, 
not more than eight or ten feet away, stood a perdix 
which evidently had been squatting motionless all 
It was on the same 


I found him to be a | side of the tree by which I had approached, so that 
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i must have walked almost over it. It eyed me 
now suspiciously for a moment, and then ran 
rapidly away; but as I made no sudden motion, 
and did not threaten any harm, it did not fly. 

Cattle and horses in great numbers roam con- 
stantly over the pampas, and the perdizx has long 
since learned that it has little to fear from them. 
Unfortunately for itself, it does not appear to 
distinguish the difference between a horse with a 
rider and one without. Thus in crossing the 
pampas on horseback the traveller is sure to see 
many of these trim little birds, sometimes almost 
under the horse’s feet. At his approach they 
merely run a few steps to one 
side, or crouch quietly beside 
the path—if there be one—until 
the horse has passed. 

This habit makes it an easy 
matter for any hungry gaucho— 
which is the pampas term for 
cowboy —to provide himself with 
a game lunch at short notice. 
Shaking the noose from his lazo 
until the iron ring hangs free at 
the end, he grasps the hide rope 
six or seven feet from the ring, 
and swings it steadily about his 
head as soon as he sights a 
perdix.. Riding carelessly for- 
ward, he is close upon the bird 
before it notices him, and then 
it merely crouches and waits for 
the horse to pass. The rider 
slackens his pace, all the time 
keeping his eye on the bird, and 
gradually brings the whirling 
lazo to bear, until—if the bird 
does not take the alarm—the 
iron ring strikes its head, and 
the hapless victim is bagged. 

But this bird is small game for a full- 
grown man, and most gauchos scorn to 
hunt perdices so long as they bestride good 
horses, and there is an ostrich, deer, or 
guanaco in the vicinity of the rancheria. 

Not so the gaucho’s boy. 
always desirable game, and though he shirks 
work as a cat avoids water, he will spend hours 
in attempting to /azo a stray horse, and, if success- 
ful, will mount him bareback, and spend the rest 
of the day in snaring perdices. At the end of a 
cane, three or four yards long, such as is used in 
making the light framework of his hut, he fastens 


To him the perdiz is | 


a running loop of horse-hair or twine, or, better | 


still, the shaft of an ostrich feather with the vane 
stripped off and the tip bent over so as to form a 
running noose. 

Thus armed he mounts his horse, which must 
be well broken, in fact, it is usually broken-down, 
and starts in search of game. Having found a 
perdiz, he manceuvres in such a way as to make 
it “‘squat’’—in the manner described above—and 
then walks the horse round and round the bewil- 
dered bird in smaller and smaller circles. 

Sometimes the perdiz takes refuge in flight, or, 
if the grass be long, it may seek safety by hiding; 
but nine times out of ten, it remains squatting 
quietly on the ground with its long neck stretched 
stiffly up, and its head turning slowly after the 
patient old horse which walks steadily around it. 

Gradually the expectant urchin lowers his pole, 
and at last. when the horse has brought him 


within reach, the noose is dropped skilfully over | 


the bird’s head, tightened with a quick jerk, and 


the luckless perdiz is swung aloft before it real- | 


izes its danger. 


EE ee 





these eggs have not been polished and varnished 
artificially, but all doubts as to their naturalness 
vanish on flushing the bird from the nest, which 
is only a little hollow in the grass. 
ago the eggs of the perdiz were almost unknown 
in natural history collections, and even to-day 
there is scarcely a museum in the United States 
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which can show a perfect set ef them. Think of 
those little gauchos collecting such eggs to eat! 
Water B. Barrows. 
— +> 
UPWARDS. 
I cannot in the valley stay; 
The great horizons stretch away. 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground, 
—Lucy Larcom. 
+ 


EVENTS OF A YEAR. 


In making a catalogue of the events of 1889 
which it will be worth while to remember after the 
year has closed we shall find that by far the larger 
number and the most important are events that 
have taken place on the American Continent, yet 
we shall follow our usual course, and first take a 
survey of what has happened abroad. 

Great Britain has been occupied with the affairs 
of Ireland, but has made little or no progress 
toward a settlement of the long-standing difficulty. 
Public attention has been concentrated to a great 
degree upon the proceedings of the Parnell Com- 
mission, which has been, in the popular mind at 
least, charged with the duty of ascertaining 
whether or not the politicians of the Land League 
have been responsible for the crimes and violence 
that have been rife in Ireland. 

For France the history of the year includes two 
most important events: the emphatic approval of 


If the young gaucho intends that the bird shall | the Republic by the people in the general elections 


be eaten at his home, its neck is wrung quickly, 


involving the probable political extinction of Gen- 


and the tinamou is tied at the belt of its captor; | eral Boulanger, and the wonderful success of the 


but if it is intended for market, the noose is 
speedily loosened, and the bird is transferred to a 
coarse bag. 


Then another bird is sought out,| of record has taken place in Germany. 


great exhibition. 
| Scarcely anything of a general character worthy 
The 


and the process of capture is repeated until the | Empire has been quiet, and the young Emperor 
boy is tired of the fun, or, more often, perhaps, | has occupied himself largely with a round of 


until the setting sun warns him to start for his 
home. 

In this way, an enterprising boy, well-mounted, 
and on good ground, will sometimes catch three 
or four perdices in an hour, and I have known 
one to catch more than a dozen in an afternoon, 
thus earning enough money by selling them—at 
twenty-five cents per dozen—to keep 
cigarrillos for a week. 

Three or four such successful expeditions would 
enable a boy to buy himself a horse; for a really 
good horse, broken to saddle, can be bought in 
these regions for less than five dollars, while a 
worn-out animal, such as the perdiz-hunter needs, 
is to be had at prices ranging from nothing to 
seventy-five cents! In fact, in much of the 
Argentine country the failure to return a borrowed 
horse is not considered a crime at all, but simply 
a trifling bit of forgetfulness or carelessness, like 
your pocketing a pencil which doesn’t belong to 
you. 

During the nesting season there is little market 
for perdices, but the eggs are considered special 
dainties, and the active gaucho boy will ride 
scotes of miles daily in hunting for nests. I 
believe that the birds of this family lay the most 
beautiful eggs in the world. The eggs of the 
perdix are about as large as those of a bantam; 
they are deep, purplish-chestnut in color, some- 
times almost blue-black, and so highly polished 
that the shell reflects the face of one who looks 


him in 


upon them almost as perfectly as would a mirror. | 


On first seeing them it is difficult to believe that 


visits to other countries, and with receiving the 
visits of foreign sovereigns at his own capital. 

Nor, with a single exception, has there been any 
remarkable event in any other European country. 
There have been political disturbances and some 
rioting in both Italy and Hungary, and the Nihil- 
ists of Russia are never idle; but these are occur- 
rences of almost every year. Little Servia has 
been perturbed by the abdication of King Milan 
and the dynastic intrigues that naturally followed 
that act, but the peace of Europe has not been 
broken. 

One great event is to be recorded as having 
occurred on each of the continents of Asia, Africa 
and Australia. A new liberal constitution has 
been proclaimed in Japan; the Sudanese province 
of Emin has been captured by the Mahdists, and 
Emin himself has arrived at the eastern coast of 
the continent in the company of Mr. Stanley, who 
rescued him; and the project of a confederation 
of all the Australian colonies of Great Britain, 
on a plan similar to that of the Dominion of 
Canada, has made great progress, and will prob- 
ably be carried out. 

Turning now to our own hemisphere, the_first 
and greatest event is the change in Brazil from an 
Empire to a Republic, which leaves no monarchy 
among the independent States of America. But 
hardly less important is the reunion of the small 
and frequently mutually hostile States of Central 
America in one Republic. 

Then, too, we must mention the total collapse 
| of the Panama Canal enterprise, and the begin- 





A few years | 


ning of work upon the rival canal of Nicaragua. 
And, almost within sight of the shores of the con- 
tinent, has taken place the Haytian civil war and 
revolution. 

At home, a new administration has succeeded 
to power; four new States have been added to the 
Union; and the extensive interests of the country 
in the world at large have been illustrated by the 
controversies in regard to Samoa and the seal 
fisheries of Behring Sea, and in a more pleasing 
manner by the meeting of the Maritime Confer- 
ence, and of the representatives of every inde- 
pendent country of both American continents, at 
Washington. 

Business has been fairly good throughout the 
world. The harvests of Europe were below the 
average, but those of the United States were large. 
There have been several great commercial disas- 
ters, of which the most important was the failure 
of the French copper-speculating syndicate. And 
one calamity stands out distinct from all others— 
the Johnstown Flood. 

A very long list of deaths of the year might be 
printed, but we give a few names only. John 
Bright’s death is a loss to the whole world. Among 
royal personages, the Kings of Portugal, of 
Annam, and of Abyssinia, and the Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria, have died. Ericsson the 
inventor; M. Chevreul, the centenarian chemist 
of France; Father Damien, the heroic priest and 
missionary to the Hawaiian lepers; Maria Mit- 
chell, the astronomer; Laura Bridgman; Tol- 
stoi, the Russian Minister of the Interior; Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski, primate of Poland; Justice 
Stanley Matthews; the poet Tupper,—these are a 
few of the names of the dead of 1889. 
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“ONLY A YEAR.” 


One year ago—what loves, what schemes 
Far into life! 

What joyous hopes. with high resolves, 

yhat generous strife! 

One year—one year—one little year, 
And so much gone! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


+2 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


By the admission of the Territories of Dakota, 


|Montana and Washington into the Union of 


States, the chain of States crossing the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is all but un- 
broken. A narrow strip of the Territory ef Idaho 
alone intervenes, running up between Montana 
and Washington, still to break the line, so that 
when Idaho, too, is admitted as a State, the chain 
of States from ocean to ocean will be continuous 
and complete. 

We have heard much of the quick growth, in 


population, industry and thrift, of these youngest | 


States of the Union; how rapidly their resources, 
mineral and agricultural, have been, and still are 
being, developed. 

But just north of them, over the frontier which 


divides the United States and the British domin- | 


ion, is a vast region of which little is yet known, 
but which seems destined in the near future to 
receive a development kindred to that now going 
on on the American side of the boundary. 

Recent and trustworthy reports show that this 
region, occupying the centre and the space west- 
ward of the centre of the northern part of our 
continent, has a value and an unexplored wealth 
hitherto little suspected. 

We have been accustomed to think of North- 
western Canada as a barren and savage wilder- 
ness, with an inhospitable climate and a savage, 
or almost savage, population, and destined to per- 
manent solitude and desolation. Of a large por- 


tion of that region, however, the direct contrary 
} 


is the truth. 

Between Hudson’s Bay and the fertile domains 
of the Canadian province of Ontario on the east 
and the Rocky Mountains on the west there is a 
vast domain of some nine hundred thousand 
square miles, reaching north and south from the 


{northern frontier of the United States almost to 


the Arctic Ocean, which has a mild climate, a rich 
soil, quarries of granite and marble, and great 
quantities of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin 
and sulphur awaiting the miners of the future. 

At least one-third of this area is capable of 
growing good wheat and barley, and in one prov- 
ince, that which is the most populous and ad- 
vanced in industry,—Manitoba,—the yearly yield 
of wheat is already something like fourteen 
million bushels, and of barley two and a half 
millions. 

The valley of the Mackenzie River, rising in 
the Rocky Mountains, and emptying its waters 
into the Arctic Ocean itself, and the valley of the 
Red River in the south, are described as abun- 
dantly fertile, and as offering rich rewards to the 
future settlers on their banks. 

So far is the region referred to from being an 
uninhabited, desolate wilderness, that a portion of 
it, at least, was better known by traders and 
explorers a hundred years ago than was our own 
northwest territory. Adventurous fur traders 
from Scotland, England and France penetrated 
its solitudes in the last century, even as far up as 
the northern valley of the Mackenzie. 

The whole territory was once claimed by the 
Hudson Bay Company, dealing in furs; but, in 
1869 this company transferred its right and title 


| to the greater part of it to the Canadian Govern- 
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| ment. Canada, however, has had serious trouble 


|in maintaining its authority in the Northwest. 
Several rebellions, entered upon by the dwellers 

| therein to secure independence or redress of real or 

| fancied grievances, have had to be put down at no 
small sacrifice of men and money. 

The population of the Northwestern provinces 
| is composed mainly of ‘“‘half-breeds’’—that is, of 
people of mixed Indian and white blood; their 
maternal ancestors having been squaws, and their 
| paternal ancestors European fur traders. But 
| mingled with these are many Frenchmen, Cana- 
dians, Englishmen and Americans, who have 
settled in the region to take advantage of its great 
natural resources. 

Of the destiny of this vast domain it is not 
possible to speak with confidence. Its progress is 
more slow than that of the younger Northwestern 
States, although the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, feeding it with population, and 
affording it facilities of transportation, has done 
much to improve its condition, as well as to bring 
closer its relations with Eastern Canada. 

Still, the Northwestern provinces are separated 
| from the Eastern by a vast, sterile, rocky region, 
| which can probably never be populated, and 
| whens the only growth is of pines and firs. On 
| the other hand, they border directly upon our 
| northern tier of States, and their trade relations 
| are mainly with this country. 
| Already Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, has 
|a@ population of thirty thousand souls; and this 
| considerable city sends its products to, and 
derives its supplies from, the United States, to an 
| important degree. 

It will be interesting to watch the destiny of 
this great territory, and to see whether it will 
maintain its ties with Canada and the British 
Empire, or whether it decides to cast in its lot 
with the United States. 





— a 
RUNNING AWAY. 


A lady who does not believe in the present “high 
pressure” system of work and amusement says that 
she owes her placidity of disposition and her capacity 
for endurance, to an old habit of running away. 

“When I was a child,” she says, “I had a notori- 
| ously hot temper. As soon as my mother saw one 

of the ‘fits’ coming on, she used to say gently, 
‘Perhaps you’d better run away a little while, dear.’ 
Then I would take my sled, or my little garden hoe, 
| according to the season, dash out of doors, and stay 
there until the evil spirit had passed by. 
“We kept up that little habit, my mother and I. 
I entered the young ladies’ seminary of our town, 
and there I worked very hard, but, unlike many of 
the girls, I did not break down. Whenever my 
mother noticed that my forehead was beginning to 
| tie itself up in a knot over my books, she would 
say: 

“*Run away for an hour, daughter. The sunshine 
is very bright, and I want you to go out and soak 
yourself in it.’ 

“Of course, I didn’t always want to go, but mother 
could be firm as well as indulgent, and the result 
was that I did a great deal of running away, either 
to bed, or into the open air. Thé other girls kept 
themselves awake on coffee, in order to study late at 
night, and some of them did outstrip me in book 
knowledge. Still, I came to believe so fully in my 
mother’s prescription, that I made it one of my 
| rules of life, and Iam consequently one of the peo- 
ple who have 

‘Lived to fight another day.’” 





a 
IMPOLITE BOYS. 


It is frequently remarked that polite behavior 
ought to be taught in our public schools, as it used 
| to be taught in the olden time. It would be highly 

proper to do so, and the more because almost all 
| American boys, down in the bottom of their hearts, 
| wish to be polite, and desire to know the best ways 
of behaving. 

But it is said by persons who have observed the 
conduct of young people that the boys who pay the 
least regard to the rights and feelings of others are 
the pupils of private schools. 

A young lady who has had much experience with 
dancing classes remarks that the rough, troublesome, 
sky-larking pupils generally come from the more 
luxurious homes. They have been told often enough 
how to behave; they know what is proper and be- 
coming, but, unhappily, the desire to be polite is 
| wanting. They do not care whether their teacher is 
| happy or miserable, successful or not successful, nor 
| whether the children who really wish to learn are 

aided or hindered.. They have yet to learn the 
| merest rudiments of good behavior, for it originates 
in good feeling, and is developed by practice into 
principle. 

Every school and every family is a school of polite- 
| ness, if it compels obedience to just laws, if it 
| maintains order and discipline. If, in addition, 
| there is an occasional lesson in the modes of good 
| behavior, so much the better; but the essential thing 

is to tame the wilful heart by just discipline. 





| 





— ~2> _ 
“AN OMAHA CHIEF.” 


An English traveller in this country wrote home 
lately that his first meeting with one of the aborigi- 
nes was in an art academy in Philadelphia. 

*“*Come,’ said my companion. ‘I will present you 

; to an Omaha chief.’ 

| “I looked for a gigantic creature in war-paint and 
| feathers, and saw a small, swarthy gentleman hab- 
| ited like myself. We walked together through the 
| galleries. He had not yet spoken. Would he mutter 
| savage gutturals, or talk like Cooper’s red men of 
| ‘pale-faces’ and ‘setting suns’ in blank verse? 

“<The most interesting thing to me which they 
have here,’ he remarked, in a commonplace tone, ‘is 
a death-mask of Napoleon.’ 

“My illusions crumbled away! 

| Was a main like other men! 


The savage hero 
He doubtless drank tea 
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at five o’clock, and read his newspaper on his way | 
down town!” 

How many Americans in England have searched 
in vain for the typical burly, arrogant, high-tempered | 
John Bull, and how many Englishmen have sought 
in the States for the stage Yankee, and failed to find | 
him! | 

We have all, probably, in our youth crept with | 
awe in the wake of some poet, hoping to catch in| 
his words some sparkles of the divine fire, and have | 
heard him discourse of the price of cottons or the | 
gait of a horse. | 

“T remember,” says Madame Jaubert, ‘“‘my woful | 
disappointment when a great philosopher, famous | 
in Europe, came to visit my father. I had pictured | 
him lofty and absorbed in his demeanor, wrapped in 
his high thoughts like Socrates and Plato. He was 
a little, slovenly man, who kicked the cat and 
grumbled because his chops were over-done.” 

We all have in our minds in youth a vague type of 
each class of human beings. We love or hate them 
en masse. But when we meet the individual, he 
never seems to belong to his class. As we grow | 
older these disappointments force us to doubt if there 
are any “typical”? men or women. The saint betrays | 
some mean little vice; the criminal shows that he 
possesses noble traits. In this country especially 
the chances which are open to every man constantly 
rub away the trade-marks of his class, and bring out 
his individuality. 

We slowly learn not to judge our brother by our 
preconceived idea of him, but to meet him face to 
face, and find out the good there is in him. 


~@er- 
MASTERING A BOOK. 


The book which makes a man think the most is the 
book which strikes the deepest root in his memory 
and understanding. One of the educational maxims 
of the Jesuits is Vexatio dat intellectum [ Hard labor 
gives discernment]. The maxim indicates that in 
the judgment of these educators it is not working 
at the easy but at the difficult mental task that gives 
intellectual perception. 

Men walk through a mountainous country not 
only for the pleasure to be derived from the scenery, 
but for the sake of the physical vigor which comes 
from climbing hills. The man who masters a book 
which keeps his mind on the stretch is, like the 
mountain-climber, braced up by the effort. He lays 
down the book refreshed, invigorated, and trained | 
to master a more difficult book. | 

One day while skating an English boy displaced 
his knee-cap. He was taken home, and the surgeon 
ordered him to lie for three months on his mother’s 
sofa. 

He suffered severely from the pain, and his wise 
grandfather handed him “a book to puzzle over,” 
that his attention might be taken from the injured | 
knee. 

It Was a work on trigonometry, of which Henry 
Woodrow, the boy of sixteen, knew nothing. At 
the end of the three months, when the boy was 
allowed to leave the sofa, he had mastered the book, | 
without any assistance from any one, and in spite of 
the severe painin his knee. 

Several years after the boy went to Cambridge, 
where he did so well in mathematics as to gain | 
the rank of Fourteenth Wrangler. He went out to | 
India, and, as Director of Public Instruction in one 
of the provinces, did such good work that he was 
called “the Nestor of Education in Bengal,’ and 
when he died the natives raised three thousand five | 
hundred dollars to place his bust in Caius College, 
Cambridge, and in the University of Calcutta. 

The Bengal educator used to say that his success 
at Cambridge and in India was due to his mastering 
the book his grandfather gave him ‘to puzzle over,” 
when laid up with a displaced knee-cap. 








+r 
FORCE IN SILENCE. 


In painting the great picture of the sacrifice of | 
Iphigenia the artist, it is said, exhausted the emo- | 
tions of grief and horror in the faces of the by- | 
standers. | 

“He has left nothing unsaid. How can he depict | 
her father’s sorrow?” asked anxiously his friends | 
who were watching the development of the picture: 
He threw a mantle over Agamemnon’s face. The | 
blank silence was more effective than any pictured | 
woe. 

One of the most extraordinary effects produced | 
by absolute silence is recorded in the reports of a| 
Convention in which the foremost men of Virginia 
took part. John Randolph had a measure to carry | 
in which he looked for the opposition of Alexander | 
Campbell, afterward founder of a large sect, 2 man | 
then noted for his scholarship and power in debate. | 

Randolph had never seen the Scotch logician, but 
he had heard enough of him to make him and his | 
partisans uneasy. When, therefore, the gaunt stran- | 
ger first rose to speak in the Convention, Randolph 
looked at him with such an air of alarm as to attract | 
the whole attention of the Convention, and as he | 
glanced around seemed to be asking for sympathy in | 
his coming defeat. He then composed himself to 
listen in rapt attention. 

Campbell, aware of this by-play, hesitated and 
lost the thread of his argument. Randolph’s face 
by turns as he listened expressed weariness, indiffer- 
ence, and finally unspeakable contempt. He leaned | 
back and yawned. Campbell sat down hastily. He 
had lost the whole force of his speech. Not a word 
had been spoken, but he was defeated. | 
oe | 

INHERITED. | 

Two branches of a certain family, the Skinners | 
and the Emery-Skinners, had always been on rather 
distant and disdainful terms. They never could get 
on together, and though they shared a common pride | 
in their genealogical tree, on no other ground than | 
that of lineage were they absolutely harmonious. 
The time came, however, when even that point of 
harmony was to be disturbed. 

The biennial family meeting was in session, at | 
which the Skinner coat-of-arms was proudly dis- 
played upon the wall, and anecdotes of the “three 
brothers who came over in 1620” were retailed for 
the hundredth time. Presently one orator of the | 
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| to Marseilles. 
|; passengers and crew were limited to half a glass a 





Skinner branch began to descant upon the virtues of | 


a peculiar old lady belonging to the family, who had 
died some fifty years before. 

“She wus gifted with a great memory,” said he. 
“She was charitable, truthful and diligent.” 

“She may have been all that,” said a blunt mem- 
ber of the Emery-Skinner branch, in a loud whisper, 
“but I’ve heard my grandmother say she had an 
awful temper.” 

The orator heard the whisper, and paused before 
replying. He fixed his eyes full upon the objecting 


| member, and rejoined, in a low and gentle voice : 


“Cousin John, we must have charity in such a case 
as this. No doubt Aunt Betsy inherited a tendency 
to evil. Her grandfather married an Emery- 
Skinner!” 





New Year’s Number. 


THE CoMPANION will begin next week its 
Srxty-THmrp VoLtuME with a DovsLE New 
YxrAR’s NuMBER of twenty pages, which will con- 
tain the first chapter of Pror. H. H. Boyresen’s 
stirring story of Norwegian boy life, entitled, 


“Against Heavy Odds,” 


with illustrations by Mr. W. 
number will also have 
Stories and Illustrations. 


This 
attractive 


L. TayLor. 
many other 





SENTIMENTAL BOTANISTS. 


It is a popular notion that men of science 
interested only in facts, and that they look even at 
these facts with only intellectual interest, and never 
with “‘sentiment.”” The idea is contradicted by two 
facts. The imagination plays a prominent part in 
scientific discovery, and the most plodding student 
of science is not unfrequently more than most other 
men under the sway of sentimental emotions aroused 
by his devotion to one branch of knowledge. 


Linneus, the great botanist, whose life was passed 
in the study of details, was so intensely in love with 
plants that they excited in him feelings akin to 
worship. The first time he saw the gorse in bloom 
on Putney Heath in England, he fell on his knees 
and thanked God for having created so beautiful a 
flower. 

Jussieu, a famous French botanist, showed a devo- 
tion to a seedling, such as could not have been sur- 
— had the plant been his only son. He was 
wringing a seedling of the Lebanon cedar from Syria 
The ship ran short of water, and the 


day. Jussieu shared his scant supply of water with 
his seedling. His self-denial and devotion enabled 
the plant to reach Paris in safety, where it lived to 
be a hundred years old, and eighty feet high. 

The name Jussieu is that of a family of French 
botanists, who for a hundred and fifty years have 
been famous. The brother of the one whose devo- 


| tion saved the seedling from Lebanon was superin- 


tendent of the gardens at the Petit-Trianon. He 
arranged the plants in accordance with a natural 
system, the principles of which he refused to make 
yublic. His refusal was due to his disinterestedness. 
ziurent, his nephew, was his pupil, and to him 
alone the uncle gave the key of his system, that in 
due time, when it should be perfected, he might 
reap the glory of establishing it. 


+r 
AWKWARD. 


In a volume of reminiscences recently published, 
the writer, an English clergyman, narrates an amus- 


| ing dialogue between himself and Dr. Tait, then 


Bishop of London, and afterward Archbishop of 


| Canterbury, to whom he had applied for holy orders. 


He was charmed with the bishop, he says, so grave, 
kindly and courteous; but neither the young candi- 
date’s reverence for the office, nor his respect for the 
man, restrained him from asking one embarrassing 
question. 

The bishop gave me a private examination, as was 
his wont in all such cases. 

“i an he said, “to have a little talk with 
you about the lessons for to-day.” 

I bowed, and waited for the talk to begin. 

“What are the lessons for the day:” said the 


| bishop. 


I felt nonplussed, but thought best to be quite 
candid. 

“IT don’t know what they are, my lord. 
of fact, I never read the lessons for the day: 

“You never read the lessons for the day?” ex- 
claimed the bishop, in a rather horrified manner. 
“What do you read, then?” 

“TI tind it more convenient, my lord, instead of 
following the selection of the lessons, to take up 
some book of the Bible and work through it.” 

The bishop looked relieved. “And a very good 
plan, too,” said he. “However, on the present occa- 
sion I rather wish to speak about the lessons. What 
are they?” 

“Will you allow me to remind you that I have just 
said that I did not know them?” and then, retorting 
the question upon himself, I said, ““What are they, 
my lord?” ‘ 

The good bishop broke into a gentle laugh. “Why, 
really, my friend, you have the advantage of me. © 
don’t know them myself.” r 


In point 


+r 
A CANDID FRIEND. 


To the English Georges were not a few frank 
speeches made by a class of whom George Canning 
exclaimed: 

“But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh, save me from the Candid Friend!” 

A young lady told George IT. that the ceremony 
she most longed to see was a coronation! 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, found a “‘can- 


did friend” in Nollekens, the sculptor, one of the | 


most simple-minded and uncourtly of men. The 
prince was sitting for his bust, and the following 
conversation took place: 
Nollekens : How’s your father? 
that time very ill.) 
‘ The Prince: Thank you, Mr. Nollekens, he is much 
etter. 
Nollekens; Ah, that’s all right! It would be a sad 


| thing if he was to die, for we shall never have an- 


other king like him. 
The Prince: Thank you. 
Nollekens : Ah, sir, you may depend upon that! 


> aaa — 


A HARD PROBLEM. Flossie (looking up from 
her history) “Well, what I don’t understand about 
Columbus discovering America is how he knew it 
was America when he’d never seen it before.’— 
Munsey’s Weekly. 


‘AN umbrella is a very good thing to have in the 
house when it rains,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Yes, 
answered his companion, “but why don’t you get 
your house shingled?” 


are | 


(The king was at 
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THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 

The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has 
just put ona Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 
United States mail between Council Bluffs: and San 
Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail train will 
carry a limited number of passengers, and in addition to 
the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car, will be 
composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman 
Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman Sleeping Car 
for San Francisco, thus accommodating a limited num- 
ber of passengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train. 

This train, with its connections, makes the extraordi- 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, and 
104 hours to Portland. 

As accommodations are limited, early application for 
same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents in 
New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E. L. 
Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. [Adv. 





ALL ABOUT 


The Great Reservation 


MILK RIVER VALLEY, 
MONTANA. 


Send 2-cent stamp to F. I. Whitney, St. Paul, Minn. 


Not a Fad; but a decided improvement 
come to stay. For correct dress every one 
should wear the **Hoop of Gold.’ It is 
the only article made that will neither 
draw, drag nor chase the necktie. See cut, 
and note dressy ap- —~ 

















pearance of necktie when “IH of 
\4 For sale at all Jewel- 
lers and Gents’ Furnishers. If not 


| we send sample of nickel-plated 
| at l0c., or gold-plated at 25¢, each. 
| One worn sells many. Silleocks 
| Bros., 7 and 9 Thomas St., N. Y 


Plants, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, 
Crape’ Vines, 
| Small Fruits. 
| etc. 
Rarest new. Choicest old. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,0Painesville, Ohio- 


pu 





The BEST on Wheels. “Handy” Wagons, 


Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 52-page catalogue and circular,‘ How 
to purchase direct from themanufacturers,” FRE]. 


BRADLEY BOD, gotiterss st New ver 


68 Murray St., New York. 
| You have read all about 





898 Sudbury St., Boston. 


689 


WANAMAKER’S 

PuytaLtiaA! Never mind the 
name. It’s a Hair Wash. Be 
thankful if your scalp is soclean 
and your hair so healthy that 
you need nothing of the sort. 
Maybe one in half a million is 
that way. The others are on 
the look for just such a wash as 
Phytalia. Simple, safe, pleasant, 
and it gets there. 

Extracted from herbs, roots 
and flowers. No acids, nothing 
that harms. We believe it will 
help to healthy hair where any- 
‘thing can. Our own formula. 

We pick it from all the Hair 
Washes. 45c. and 8sc. the bottle. 

Do you know Odontine? If 
not, you have to make acquain- 
tance with the best and purest 
tooth-powder. The prescription 
of a dental surgeon of the high. 
est reputation. 25 cts. and 45 cts. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


BUT 


How Cheap, How Good. == 
"BLUE LABEL’ 


KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 








| Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 






































MILLET’S L’ANGELUS, 


The picture that was sold recently for $110,800. 


Well, we will send you a fine photo-engraving, 


ready for framing, of the original etching of this world-renowned picture, FREE, if you will sub- 


scribe to our MONTHLY, a@ magazine for women. 
For 50 Cents you will receive 12 issues of a first-class Fashion Magazine, 


L’ Angelus, suitable for framing. 










SAVES 
the wear on button 
holes, which dis- 
figures a coat so 







B Agents wanted 
™ everywhere 


buttoning. 


post-paid. BULLOC 


Square, Boston, Mass. 





|is the needle. 





be 
Specimens of your work must be sent 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'S MONTHLY, 8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
4 The Improved Adjustable . — 


Goat Collar Spring, 


a quickly. oc. Every Manand Boy should have 
ple - — paid, one. They go under the collar 
or SOc. 


and keep the Collar and Front 
of Coatin perfect shape, without 
Cannot blow open. 
Applied and removed instantly. 
Lasts a life-time. 2,000,000 in use. 
25c. each, or one dozen for 

K CO 


COLLAR SPRING CoO., 38 Court 


good for 90 days. 
Stamping and Embroidery during the next 90 
days, and makes the greatest proficiency, will 


and a copy of 


$1, 
AT 





Should Have One. 


HTas One. 


A Wonderful Tool 


| When loaded with silk and guided with skill it can be likened to the 
j brush in the hand of an artist. 
Art Needle Work and Stamping in the United States began in the office of “The 
Youth’s Companion” in 1878. 


“The Companion” has been the pioneer in 


developing the popular ART and Mechanical 
Home Industries of the United States for the 
past fifteen years. 
the future as it has in the PAST. 


Its purpose is to LEAD in 


10,000 Young Ladies are wanted to take les- 


sons in Stamping and Art Embroidery. In former 
years it cost $5.00 to learn. It costs now only 
$1.00, which includes Stamping Patterns of a 
great variety — of great value. 


Remember our patterns are the large ones. 


Read about our Stamping Outfit Offer on page 
562 of Premium List. 


A Special Stamping Offer 


Any young lady who learns 


presented with a beautiful GOLD WATCH. 
us within 90 days from date. Price of the 


outfit is only $1.00, and I5 cents for postage. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON 


& CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





DECEMBER. 

Th. 26. Fort Sumter occupied by Maj. Anderson, 1860. 
Fr. 27. Charles Lamb, “Elia,” died, 1834. 

Sa. 28. lowa admitted to the Union, 1846. 

Su. 29. William Ewart Gladstone born, 1809. 

Mo. 30. Alfonso XII. proclaimed King of Spain, 1874. 
Tu. 31, West Virginia admitted to the Union, 1862. 
JANUARY. 1890. 

We. 1. Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 





For the Companion. 
AN ARCHITECT’S DREAM. 


Within my home in bed T lay 

I had been reading Thackeray. 
Some plans I had been looking o'er: 
“First story, attic, second floor.” 


And on this night of which I write, 
Whate’er the cause, I saw a sigh 
That never in my life before 

I dreamed to see, or dreamed I saw, 


A ruddy dame in costume old, 

With lace and ruffles manifold, 
Stood fixing me with anxious eye, 
While I could neither move nor cry. 


At last she spoke: “I’ve lost my way; 
I must begone before ‘tis day. 

You aret master here I know, 
Help me ame I, Ll would go.” 


’ 


Thereat my courage soon returned, 
My guest’s dilemma thus I learned; 
And whosoe’er this dame might be, 
Why had she come to flurry me? 


She said: “I came to see from far, 

What your famed ‘Queen Anne Mansions’ are. 
Lost in this fearful, wondrous house, 

What could I do but you arouse? 


“Unseen by all I thought to be, 

But thus you could not set me free, 
And,” added she, “I am not well; 

Oh, lead me hence, unloose this spell!” 
Quick drawing screen about the bed, 
And huddling on some clothes, I led 

My stranger guest up stairs and down— 
And could it be I saw her frown? 

My stairs are always a surprise, 
Twenty-inch “treads,” four inches “rise.” 
“Thirty-eight steps we’ve journeyed o’er, 
I think,” she said, “to reach this floor. 


“Tis well the stories are not high.” 
“Much quainter so,” I did reply, 
“My head room is a little low.” 

She gave a quick assenting bow. 
The second story is my pride; 
Rough-cast and gilded work inside, 
Lincrusta tiles around the doors, 
Broken-green-bottle inlaid floors. 


And yet no word she spoke, but trod 
As one who’s charmed by magic rod; 
And when our “gas log” fire blazed, 
And the electric light, she stood amazed. 
Then I was sure her speech must come, 
But when it did, I was struck dumb. 
For my wsthetic house such words-— 
Words that might turn sweet milk to curds! 
Cried she: “I loathe holes in a floor, 
Whence blasts with demon fury pour, 
These pipes and cocks and hidden things, 
These Binding lights, these startling rings. 
“A shingle palace made for show”- 
Who told her so, I'd like to know ? 
“No harmony, nor plan, nor care, 
And everything is everywhere. 
“Oh for the age of stone and men, | 
The days of stout Vanbrugh and Wren; 
Of common sense and good red brick. 
Your gilt and gewgaws make me sick.” 
At this point, I could bear no more; 
My blood was up, my feelings sore, 
“Madam, this house to me is dear, 
Its architect—myself—stands here. 
“What can you know of Anne or Wren?” 
She turned and shook her head, and then 
With withering smile: “Thou wretched man,” 
She said, “I am myself Quee& Anne.” 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
~e, 


For the Companion. 
LIGHTING UP. 


An anecdote which is told of the ‘‘Angelus,”’ 
Millet’s greatest work, which was lately brought 
to America, may interest our readers. 

After the picture was first sketched in, a friend 
of the artist stood observing it. 

“How does the meaning strike you?’ said 
Millet, who had previously declared that he in- 
tended by this picture to express the truest wor- 
ship. The painter’s own faith was as simple as 
that of a child and firm as that of a wise man. 

“It means to me,”’ said his friend, “that there 
is no use in prayer. There stand the worshipping 
peasants on their dull fields beneath a dumb black 
sky. Where is their answer ?”’ 

Millet smiled, and with a few strokes of his 
brush brought in a ray of sunlight from the 
horizon. The whole gray sky lifted and arched 


itself; the landscape from that one beam was | 


filled with hope and promise. 

The commonest house decorator, following the 
same rule, will tell you to lighten the inside edges 
of your roof if you wish the whole dwelling to 
appear lofty and cheerful to its inmates. 

Cannot the shrewd young readers of The Com- 
panion gather some hint from this for their daily 
occupations ? 


If the every-day routine of your life is low- | 
hung, dull and gray, like Millet’s fields, let in some | 


cheerful beam of light upon it. Any monotonous 
occupation or round of duties, however good or 
useful, wears on the brain and nerves, and pro- 
duces irritability and ill-humor. 
ings on which every member of a family appears 
at breakfast under a cloud, the result, perhaps, of 
overwork, dyspepsia, or some secret trouble. 


How is the beam of light to be let in, and the | 


whole horizon of the day lifted 
If there is an artist in human nature in the 


There are morn- | 
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household with good-will and tact, he or she will | they virtually refuse to aid others in time of danger. | into the wagon, but did not touch the reins, which 


contrive some little gyety for the evening, or an 
hour’s stroll into the country, or will bring home 
a good novel. Any amusement will answer 
which changes the current of thought and re- 
creates the wasted powers. 

If your ordinary occupation brings you into 
contact with masses of people, treat yourself to a 
balmy interval of solitude; or, if, on the contrary, 
you are too much alone, go intoa crowd. There 
is a magnetism, a stimulant, which reaches us from 
human beings, more powerful than any tonic. 

These are small rays of light, yet it is surpris- 


ing how quickly they lift our horizon and widen | 


our day. 

At best, however, they are but homely, practical 
methods which serve only a transient purpose. 
Every one of our readers whose life is hope- 
lessly dull and dead, surely knows how to open 
it to the one true Light. 


~@> 
BOLTING CLOTH. 


A few years ago such a fabric as bolting cloth was 
| almost unknown except in milling circles, and now 
and then to the miller’s wife, who, with willing 
heart and ready hands, toiled through the long seams 
of an old-fashioned reel cloth. Recently it has 
come into more general notice through its use in 
fancy work; but hundreds of those whose dexterous 
fingers fashion it into beautiful forms never dream 
that it was made in the first place for quite other 
purposes than those of ornament; that not an ounce 
of flour comes into their kitchens but has first passed 
through bolting cloths of different grades, and had 
the dark and foreign particles sifted out. 


BRolting cloth is mostly manufactured in Switzer- 
| land, although Italy furnishes a small amount. It 


is generally made of Italian silk of the purest kind, | 


there being no silken textile which calls for more 
perfect material. 

At one time it was thought that the fibre of a 
| species of nettle would produce an equally beautiful 
| thread, as it was so fine that sixty miles of it would 

weigh but two and one-half pounds; but the ex- 
| periment proved unsuccessful, and at present nettle 
fibre is not used except in combination with silk 
and in the manufacture of cloth of an inferior 
grade. 
| One can scarcely imagine how so delicate and 
beautiful a fabric can be woven in such quantities 
| in dark and dingy places. ‘The Swiss peasants who 
| follow this trade spend the most of their lives in 
damp cellars and underground basements, and their 
only vacation is a few weeks in midsummer when 
the hot air becomes somewhat dry in these gloomy 
rooms. 

The manufacturers, instead of having large fac- 
tories, or filandi, rent out the looms from year to 
year. Occasionally, too, some more fortunate Swiss 
owns a loom of his own. The emplcyer furnishes 
to each man a certain number of ounces of silk, and 
expects in return the required length of cloth, vary- 
ing from fifty-eight to sixty-two yards, according to 
the difference in thread, and the stretching. 

It is necessary to weave the cloth in damp places 
because of the electricity in the silk, which, if not 
counteracted, would produce an uneven fabric. 

There are many grades of bolting cloth, differing 
in texture from sieve-like fabrics to those so fine 
that the threads can be counted only by the aid of a 
microscope. 

Some idea of the skill attained by the weavers, 


and of the beauty of the cloth, can be gained from | 
the fact that any part of the fabric, when placed | 


under a glass, must be found to contain a certain 
precise number of threads to the square inch. In 
order to attain this proficiency each man spends a 
lifetime weaving but one grade of cloth. 


The art is gained by the skilfully acquired touch | 
of the slaie or reed, for each thread is pressed into | 


| place only by the guiding hand of the operator. The 


| woven cloths are sized to give them weight and a | 
more perfect finish, and in an American market the 


finest grades bring six dollars and a half a yard. 
| 


+r 
HIS LAST CONCERT. 


One of the most pathetic of sights was that seen | 


inthe Boston Music Hall at the last concert given by 
Mario, the once famous tenor. He was poor, and 
| the hall was filled with persons who had been ardent 
admirers of his wonderful art, and now that he had 
lost his art were willing to put money in his purse. 
The tenor tried one of his great songs, but his de- 
cayed voice refused to sing the notes. 


Again he 
tried, and again he failed. 


Then, with a sad smile 


and a slow, mournful movement of his head, he | 


| suffered the orchestra to play through the air, and 
| retired from the stage amid the silence of the pitying 
audience. 

Another pathetic story is told 
famous violinist, concerning his 
Parm: 

It was a rainy evening, and the managers had for- 
gotten to send a carriage for the veteran, who set 
out on foot, and had gone some distance before a 
passing friend perceived him and made him enter 
his carriage. 

Arrived at the concert-room, Bottesini tuned his 
| instrument and began to rub his bow with rosin. 
The rosin crumbled in his hands, and, turning to his 
friends with a half-sad smile, he said, ‘See, it is so 
that Bottesini, too, will break up.” 

Then he grasped his loved instrument and drew 
the bow across the strings, but instantly stopped 
with a wondering look, for he felt something strange 
| inthe tone; his touch was answered less readily and 

certainly than of old. 

Once more he tried, and once more stopped, this 
; time with a smile, saying only, “It answers no 
} more.” His audience perceived nothing unusual in 

the performance, which they applauded as warmly 
as ever, but Bottesini seemed to feel the shadow of 
death. 

On the following day he was stricken with illness, 
and soon after the wonderful hand was stilled for- 
ever. 


last concert 


| 
| 
} 
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DISREGARD OF LIFE. 


The people of no race have such persistent and 


| deep-rooted carelessness in regard to human life as | 


the Chinese. They are not only capable of commit- 
| simplest precautions for preserving themselves from 
death. Hundreds of families often live in miserable 
shanties on the banks of some river which is subject 
to overflow, and when the flood rises, many of them 
are swept into the water and drowned. 

For a week or more there is great lamentation 
among the survivors; the priests are busy in beat- 
ing gongs and otherwise paeifying the river god, but 
in a very short time the occurrence is quite forgot- 
ten. New shanties are built, and other happy-go- 
lucky creatures occupy them, knowing well that the 
same fate awaits them also. 
| Not only do these philosophic beings neglect the 


| Simplest means of securing their own safety, but | 


of Bottesini, a | 
at | 


ting suicide to spite an enemy, but they neglect the | 


| Should a man chance to fall into the water, where a 
Chinese, with the smallest possible amount of 
trouble and without danger to himself, could save 
him from drowning, John Chinaman will never en- 
tertain the thought for a moment, but will paddle 
his boat away as quickly as he can. 

Not long ago the Spanish Consul at Shanghai fell 
into the water while stepping from his boat. The 
boatman could have saved him merely by leaning 
over the side of the boat and stretching out his 
hand; but instead of doing so, he paddled away, 
and going to the consul’s house, at more than a 
mile’s distance, announced to his wife that her hus- 
band was drowned. The author of “The Land of 


the Dragon” quotes a sea-captain who had an oppor- | 


DEC. 26, 1889. 


| hung over the dashboard. 
| “aint goin’ to drive!” said he. 
“Nor me! It’s full thirty mile to Pine Holler,” 
said Jake. 
| “Bet J won't!” said Jim. 
“Me nuther!” chimed in Lige and Hezekiah from 
| the back seat. 
“And as sure as you live,” says old Mrs. Biggs, 
| ‘tall of ’em ’cept Bud piled out o’ the wagon, and 
laid down on the grass inside the gate. Bud he was 
too lazy to get right out after climbing in, so he just 
laid down in the wagon and laid thur all the after 
noon, and the old horse fed round ’side of the road 
| till dark.” 


+r 


tunity of saving life when the river Han became | 


swollen with mountain floods, and washed all before | 


it into the Yangtze. He says: 
| to save the lives of three or four dozen people, but, 
| strange to say, some of them were displeased at 
being fished up out of the river. They said it was 
‘joss pidgeon,’ their fate, and as the river joss had 
taken away their all, he had much better take them- 
selves also. Three or four afterward tried to jump 
overboard. We put then ashore as soon as we 
| could, and so relieved ourselves of any further re- 
sponsibility.” 

— +~e, 


For the Companion. 
NATURE—GOD. 


Last night, adrift, lost in a mountain’s wild, 
*Neath frowning darkness of the bristling wold, 
Methought, if God had spoken to His child 
His words had rung in thunder, as of old; 
His eyes, in wrath, the forked lightning’s flash, 
Had pierced my soul and scourged me, like a lash, 
With message from above. 
And yet, to-day, amid this pulseless calm, 
This brooding quietude of earth and sky, 
God’s voice comes to me as a soothing balm, 
To heal life’s scars, and breathe His presence nigh. 
I feel my tense heart cease its doubting strain, 
And only thoughts of mercy rule my brain, 
For truly God is love. 
NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD. 


—+or- 
SEVEN GUNS. 
Captain Nott, in his “Sketches of the War,” 
describes a scene which well illustrates the intensity 
of feeling that prevailed in the Union Army during 
the Civil War. Doubtless this scene might be 
matched over and over again, as far as fervor is 


concerned, in the experience of those who fought 


on the other side. Captain Nott and his first ser- 
geant were busy preparing the muster-rolls of his 
company, one pleasant May morning, when suddenly 
the boom of a cannon echoed from Fort Henry. 
“What does that mean?” both men exclaimed in 
the same breath. 


A week before this there had been a rumor that 
Memphis was taken, and the colonel at the fort had 
sent us word that if the rumor should prove true he 
would fire seven guns on the next morning. On the 
next morning, therefore, all ears were on the alert; 
but no seven guns were heard, and later news was 
to the effect that Memphis had not been taken, and 
could not be. No wonder, then, that we were now 
somewhat excited. 

There was an interval of silence, and a second gun 
sounded. A man near us gave a hurrah. 

“You needn’t hurrah,” said another man, “they’ve 
got four guns loaded down there, and are only firing 
them off.” 

A third gun was fired, and a fourth, and then 

| every one asked, “Will there be another?” 

A moment passed, and the fifth gun rang out. 

The whole camp cheered, and every man came out 

| of his tent. 

“What can it be? Has anything happened?” 

“No, nothing has happened; they’re only practis- 
ing, or perhaps they’re playing a trick on us.” 

Bang! went the sixth gun; and the sanguine 
among the men gave a shout. 

**Will there be another?” 

“Fes.” 

“No.” 

“I’m sure there will.” 

“I’m sure there won’t.” 

A silence—the pause seemed endless—surely five 
times as long as any that had preceded. Every one 
held his breath. 

“There! I told you so. I knew it was nothing. 
Memphis can’t be taken ina month. There is noth- 
ing to fire about. You won’t hear any more to-day.” 

BANG! went the seventh gun, louder than all the 
rest put together. 

The men jumped upon logs and wagons and 
cheered long and wildly; and some of the officers 
rushed for their horses, and galloped furiously toward 
the river. There were no more guns—just seven. 
| Something glorious must have happened. 

An hour aeees. Those who had the fastest 
horses came back. 

| ‘“*Was it Memphis?” 

“No, not Memphis—better than Memphis—guess.” 
No one could guess. f 
“It’s New Orleans! 
| Orleans!” 


| in 


Farragut has taken New 
——e— 
LAZY. 

There were five of ‘the Dolliman boys,” and they 
were known far and wide through the Sierras as 
“the laziest men that ever lived.” 
California mountain village 
although Jim, the youngest, had reached his fortieth 


year. Bud Dolliman was the eldest, and, if possible, 


| the laziest of all. Not one of them ever did any 


work, and their neighbors often said that it was “a 
mystery what they lived on.” 


Their home was a tiny house, where they man- 
aged for themselves the very little cooking and 
cleaning that could not be shirked. They owned a 
small mining claim not far from the village, and 
people said that if two dollars’ worth of gold should 
wash up to the surface of its own accord once or 
twice a year, the Dolliman boys would quarrel about 
the necessity for one of them to pick it up. 

One day the news spread like wildfire through the 
little town that the Dollimans were “hitching up to 
go off somewheres.’”’ Old Mrs. Biggs, who tells the 
story, put on her sunbonnet, and because of her 
friendship for their mother, dead these twenty years, 
went down “to see what them pesky boys was up 
to. 

She found that they had actually brought in from 
| pasture their old horse, and hitched him to their 
rickety wagon. Four of the brothers were already 
seated in the wagon, and Bud, the eldest, was loung- 
ing down the yard from the house to join them. 

“Where upon earth is you boys going?” asked 
Mrs. Biggs. ; 

“Off pleasure-trippin’,” answered Jake, the second 
—. ,, It’s style to go off pleasure-trippin’ now-a- 
days. 

“We’re goin’ on a ‘drivin’ tour,’ as them San 
Francisco people up here las’ summer called it,” 
added Jim. 

“Where be you going, Bud?” asked Mrs. Biggs, 
turning to the elderly man, who had reached the 
gate and was leaning against it. 

“Up to Pine Holler, in the high Sierras, to get a 
little rest,” answered Bud, pushing the gate open. 

“Rest! You look ’s ’f you need it!” exclaimed 
the old lady, with great scorn. “You never did 
nothing but rest in all your born days, Bud Dolli- 
man! Why can’t you go on resting to home?” 
“Tired of it,” drawled Bud. He climbed leisurely 


“With great difficulty and much risk we managed 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A newspaper correspondent, David Ker, travelling 
in Central Asia, came one evening upon a Cossack 
camp. Fires were blazing, and round them were 
stretched the men, resting after a hard day’s march. 
The traveller had been long on the road, and with 
his white Russian forage cap and travel-stained 
clothing looked so much like the Cossacks them 
selves that he entered the camp quite unnoticed. 
Then he sat down on a stone and took out a colored 
map of the country, knowing well that the strange 
sight would bring the men about him immediately. 

So it proved. I suddenly became aware of a gaunt, 
| sallow, gray-mustached visage—so criss-crossed with 
sabre scars as to look like a railway map—peering 
| inquisitively over my shoulder. Then another and 
another came edging in, till I was completely sur- 
rounded by wild figures and grim faces. 
| ‘*What’s that picture, father? We can’t 
make it out.” 

“It’s not a picture at all, brothers—it’s a plan that 
shows me the very way by which you have come 
here from Holy Russia, and all the places you have 
passed through.” 

Then, seeming not to notice the looks of unbelief 
and the meaning grins with which my hearers 
received what they considered to be a most out- 
rageous lie, I went on: 
| “Up here, at Orenburg, you passed the Ural River 
{and then marched eastward to Orsk, where you 
crossed the frontier and turned to the southeast.” 

“So we did, comrades!” shouted half a dozen 
voices at once. ‘He speaks the truth—so we did.” 

“Then you passed Fort Kara Butak, crossed the 
Kara Koum Desert and halted here and here and 
here,’’—naming and describing the various posts. 

The Cossacks listened open-mouthed to the famil- 
iar names, and the excited clamor was followed by 
a silence of utter amazement. Then one said: 

‘Father, can you show us the very place where we 
are now?” 

“To be sure I can, my lad. See, that black spot is 
the village yonder; there’s the river twisting and 
| winding; and here is your camp.” 

There was another pause of blank bewilderment, 
and then the scarred veteran with the gray mus 
tache asked, in awe-stricken whisper: 
| ‘But, father, tell me, for the love of heaven, if 
we’ve marched a thousand miles since leaving Holy 
| Russia, how can it all go into a little scrap of paper 
| no bigger than an Easter cake?” 


quite 


—————+~+@r- - 
HUNTING A LION. 


| Birmingham, England, as the Pall Mall Budget 
| tells us, has recently been the scene of an exciting 
lion-hunt. A menagerie had been established there, 
and one of the cages contained a Nubian lion about 
| four years old. One morning the keeper entered the 
| animal’s den to clean it. While he was engaged in 
this duty his attention was momentarily diverted 
When he looked round he found the cage empty. 


‘ 
| The lion, on reaching the outer world, seemed for 
|a few moments bewildered, but when a number ot 
}men approached, armed with ropes and iron bars, 
he dushed away, closely pursued by his keepers, and 
scattering in every direction the people who had 
come to visit the menagerie. A group of children 
| was in his path, but the creature cleared them at a 
bound, and made straight for a neighboring brook. 
| After wading up the stream for about fifty yards, 
| the lion crept into an open sewer, and there disa) 
peared from view. His pursuers began exploring 
| the drains near the brook, but without success until 
; Marcus Orenzo, the chief lion-tamer of the menag 
erie, heard the animal roar. He traced the sound 
| with difficulty from the manhole at the junction of 
the road to the ‘outlet in the brook, where the lion 
| had first entered, and he at once decided to crawl 
| through the drain in pursuit of the beast. 

A transfer cage was obtained and taken to the 
| brook, the drop door was lifted, and the mouth of 
| the cage placed against the opening of the drain. 
| By this time Orenzo had changed his clothes for 
| the hunt, and, armed with a revolver and accompa- 
| nied by a bourhound, he descended into the sewer. 
Twice in succession did the daring explorer’s pistol 
| Shots ring out, and the animal’s answering roar 
| Showed him that he was on the right track. 
| Crawling along, he caught sight of the lion, which 
;at first turned, at bay, but after encountering 
| another discharge of the revolver, fled toward the 
| cage at the other end of the sewer. The lion-tamer 
| crawled after, and the faithful boarhound kept close 
jat hand. When the mouth of the cage came in 
| view, the dog was sent to the front, and gave at the 

word of command a deafening bark. At this the 
lion bounded up into the trap set for him, and was 
| promptly caged and carted away to the menagerie. 


Every one in the | 
called them boys still, | 


. «er as 
DIVORCE IN A CHURCH. 


The author of “Reminiscences of a Literary and 
| Clerical Life,” himself a clergyman, narrates an 
jamusing anecdote which his reverend grandfather 
| used to tell about an ignorant young couple in his 
|parish. The old minister had married them, but the 
marriage had turned out to be ill-advised, and after 
a while things came to a desperate pass. 


The couple had vast, undefined ideas of what a 
|rector could do, and it entered into their foolish 
| minds that he might be able to undo their unhappy 
marriage. So they asked him whether he could not 
take them into church again, and perform some ser 
vice that would set them free, as they had been 
before. The rector meditated for a moment. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think if you come to church | 
can put you in the way of becoming unmarried. But 
it is a curious kind of business, and instead of com 
ing to the altar, as before, you will have to go into 
the belfry.” 

The unfortunate pair readily assented, and at an 
appointed hour went to the church, where fhe rector 
marched them into the belfry. 

“You see those two trestles,” he began. “The 
husband will have to stand on one of them, and the 

| wife on the other.” 

With much wonderment the man and woman fol 
lowed his instructions. 

“Now each of you take a bell-rope in your hand.” 

This was done. 

“Now, then, tie the ropes round your necks and 
jump off the trestles.” 

“Good lack, sir!” said one of them, ‘‘we should be 
hanging ourselves !”’ 

“Exactly,” said the minister; “that is just what 
Imean. The only way in which you can unmarry 

— in church is by hanging yourselves in the 

elfry.” 

The young couple dropped the ropes in haste, and 
the minister proceeded to give them a lecture upol 
mutual forbearance and affection, it is to be hoped 
with good results. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Soft and slow falls the snow - 
Over forest, field and town; 
Pure and white are the hills to-night 


That this morn were bare and brown. 


Far and faint the sleigh-bells quaint 
Chime and jingle, swing and ring, 

And over there in the snowy air 
Distant psalmists sweetly sing. 








From the church-bells overhead 
Now a golden rain is shed, 

On the listening hearts below; 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 
From the winter skies again, 

Is falling softly with the snow. 

————+or—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


THE SANTA CLAUS ORCHARD. 


Tommy was counting the 
money in his log-cabin bank. It 
had gone in, piece by piece, at 
the chimney. It came out, all 
in a shining heap, from the 
door ; thirteen dimes, twenty-two 
nickels, one copper two-cent, one 
silver three-cent, and nineteen 
bright pennies. 

‘‘How muchis that, m 
said Tommy. 

“T think you can count up for 
yourself, dear,” said mamma, rh ae 
and she went on toeing off baby’s | 
stocking. 

So Tommy counted and count- 
ed, but it came out different every 
time; for before he got half 
through with the nickels, he be- 
gan to wonder what he should 
buy with the dimes; and the 
two-cent piece and the three-cent 
piece lost themselves among 
the nineteen bright pennies; 
and mamma’s knitting-needles 
clicked, and the lamp made his 
eyes wink, and the fire sang a 
little song. 

What was that other sound, 
faint and far away—now nearer 
and nearer? Soft, sweet, silver 
sleigh-bells ! 

Ah, how’s this? Tommy’s 
aboard the sleigh. And who has 
the lines? A dear old man with 
a bright face and a white beard. 

And why are the horses so 
swift? Oh, now I see them by 
the light of the new moon; they 
are not horses, they are reindeer! 

And Tommy is taking a sleigh- 
ride with Santa Claus! 

It seemed rather strange to him 
at first, but he was not frightened 
nor very much surprised. 

How softly the bells did chime! 
How swiftly they were borne 
along! 

By and by, just as the new 
moon went down, Tommy saw a 
great pole, taller than the tallest 
church-spire, and on the top was 
an electric light, three times as 
big as the full moon, and five 
times brighter. 

“That is the North Pole,’’ said 
Santa Claus. “It is right in the centre of my 
orchard. Come and take a look at my trees, 
Tommy.” 

“O! O! O! said Tommy; and then his mouth 
just staid in the O shape, and his eyes made two | 
more O's! 

*“T’ve got a million acres,’”’ said Santa Claus, 
‘‘a million acres of Christmas-trees; and I plant 
more every year. If they would all bear, no child 
in the world would lack for a pretty tree on 
Christmas.”’ 

“Why don’t they bear ?’? asked Tommy, look- | 


ing at the candles that were all blossomed into | 


perfect little flowers, brighter than stars at mid- | 
night. | 

“Some of them do, you know,” said Santa 
Claus. ‘See, this one is going to have a fine | 
crop.” 

Tommy looked at the lovely fir-tree and saw | 
where some of the candle-blossoms had fallen off | 
and left little skates and drums and dolls and 
picture-books, all quite fuzzy and green as yet. 

“But they'll be ready to pick by Christmas,” 
said Santa Claus. 

Then Tommy saw other trees where the candle- | 
blossoms were fallimg off, and no fruit came in | 
place of them. 

‘What ails these trees ?’’ said Tommy. ‘What | 
does it need to make the fruit grow on these ?”’ 

“Dollars and dimes,”’ said Santa Claus; ‘‘three- | 
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cents and two-cents; nickels and pennies. I’'d| 
spade ’round the roots, and pile them in and cover 
them up, and then how the trees would bear! 
They would bear shoes and stockings for little 
cold feet, and mittens for little cold hands. And 
they’d stand all full of blossom and fruit where 
a Christmas-tree never stood before. But I can’t 
find the money, and they'll never bear without it!"* | 

And then Santa Claus looked so sorry you 
wouldn’t have known him. First he rubbed his 
forehead, then he rubbed his spectacles, then he 
rubbed his eyes. 

“Oh, please don’t cry, Mr. Santa Claus,”’ said 
Tommy. “I'll give you thirteen dimes and 
twenty-two nickels and a copper two-cent and a 
silver three-cent and nineteen bright pennies. See! 
Here they are!” 

But just as Tommy reached quickly for his 
money, he found himself back at home in his 
chair, and mamma smiled, and said, ‘‘Did you 
count yourself to sleep, Tommy ?” 


| year-old boy came to me very much excited, and 
| said, “‘Well, mamma! ‘Thea’is going to move, I 


——+ or 


For the Companion. | 
A ROUND CIRCLE. | 


Johnny is just beginning to study something at | 


besides ‘‘readin’,’’ ‘*’ritin’’’ and ‘ ’rith- 


‘What is an are, Johnny ?” | 

‘An are,’’ answered Johnny, “is part of a round | 
circle.” 

“Did you ever see a circle that wasn’t round ?’ 
smiled the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Johnny, ‘‘a—a sewing circle!” 


+o 
For the Companion. 
A SANTA CLAUS GIRL. 


She has helped on the Crossley’s Christmas-tree, 
And carried Aunt Dinah a pound of tea, 

And now she goes with a basket neat | 
To Grandma Grumpy’s, on Straggly Street. 

Her nose is pink, and her cheeks are blue, 

Jack Frost is pinching her fingers, too; 

But she doesn’t care for his pranks, because 

She is running errands for Santa Claus. 


——— 
A NEIGHBOR was removing the sod from his 
lawn, preparatory to building, when my little six- 


guess; they are taking up the grass.” 

MaAmMMa sent Ottie over to auntie’s with a mes- 
sage. When asked how baby brother was, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘O auntie, he is reaZ sick! the doctor 
says he is threatened with ammonia!” 
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For the Companion. 
HOW SOME BIRDS KEEP WARM. 


It was Christmas morning, and as snowy a one | 
as could be desired. There had been a two-days’ | 
storm and all the fences were covered, the roofs 
were piled, and all the eaves hung low with snow- | 
wreaths. 

In the yard little paths had been cut through 
the deep snow to the well, the barn and the corn- 
crib, but the road lay all white and untrodden, | 
and the fir-trees looked like great, white, airy 
plumes. 

Dilly ahd Joe shouted with delight as they 
pelted each other with huge, soft snowballs and 
tumbled about in the white drifts. 

It was a mile over to Aunt Tib’s house, but not 
more than half that distance ‘‘across lots’’ through 
the firs. 

Mamma had a warm shoulder cape for Aunt 
Tib, and Dilly had knitted her a pair of green 
silk wristers, and there were many other little 
presents for the old lady which had been delayed 
by the storm. 

Dilly and Joe proposed carrying them across to 
her, as the roads would not be broken out before 


| night. 


Mamma agreed, and donning their odd little 
snow-shoes which Uncle Trib (his name was 


Tribulation), Aunt Tib’s husband, had made for 


them, they started off merrily over the smooth, 
white fields and on into the woods. 

Whirr-rr-rr-rr-rr-rr ! 

All at once a rumble and roar almost under 
Dilly’s very snow-shoes made her jump back, and 
tumble clumsily over her own feet deep into a drift. 

“Oh, oh! (Puff, puff.) What’s that, Joe?” 
cried Dilly, struggling to clear the snow from her 
eyes and mouth. 

“Keep still, Dill! Don’t holler so 
Joe, standing Dilly on her feet. ‘Twas a par- | 
tridge! See, there are more of °em! Those little 
black knobs are their heads sticking up through’ 
the snow. Cunning things! You see they dove 
into the snow last night to keep warm.”’ 

““O Joe, do you s’pose we could catch one ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. Foxes do sometimes, and 
sometimes a rain comes, making a hard crust on 
the snow, and they can’t get out. Let’s go up 
still now.” 

Dilly and Joe sidled cautiously up toward the 
black spots in the snow, in each of which sharp 
little eves were watching narrowly; yet the birds | 
sat quite still till the children were almost near | 
enough to touch them; then, with a great whirr | 
and rumble and dash, they shook themselves free 
from the snow, and flew off into the deep fir| 
woods, leaving the children to gaze longingly 
after them, wishing they could have captured just 
one to take to Aunt Tib. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ete. 
i. 
MELANGE. 


My Jirst is the juice of the olive; 
My second’s an edible root; 
My third’s a tenacious mixture; 
My fourth is a kind of dried fruit. 
My ji/th is an herb from the garden; 
My sixth’s the tart fruit of a shrub; 
My seventh’s the peel candied over, 
Of the tree-fruit which * *« *« *« * * we dub. 
These all make a « * * * * * * * * 
*Tis eaten on Chr * s * m * * 
In many a hall and cottage, 
By the people whose name I conceive 


RHR HERE G 
-* 


You will readily spell with the letters 
Omitted above, in line ten, 

If only you rightly combine them, 
And add in two places an n. 


2. 


DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE, 

These twenty lines are extracts 
from a well-known poem. ‘The 
name of the author may be spelled 
by taking one letter from each of 
the first eleven lines. One letter 
each from seven of the remaining 
lines, omitting the seventeenth line 
and nineteenth line, will spell the 
name of the poem. 


“‘n Chrstms v th bils wr rng; 
n Chrstms v th mss ws sng; 
Th dms!l dnnd hr krtl shn; 
Th hil ws drssd wth hilly grn; 
Th fr, wth wll-drd lgs sppld, 
Wnt rrng p th chmny wd; 

Th hg hil tbl’s kn fe, 

Serbbd tll t shn, th dt gre, 

Br thn pn ts mssv brd 

N mrk t prt th sqr nd Ira. 

Thr th hg srin rkd; hrd b 

Plm prrdg std, nd Chrstms-p; 
Nr fld ld Setlnd t prde 

t sch hgh td, hr svr gs. 

Thn em th mrr msqrs n, 

nd erls rrd wth blthsm dn. 
nglnd ws mrr nglnd, whn 

ld Chrstms brght hs sprts gn. 
Chrstms gmbl ft eld chr 

Th pr mn’s hrt thrgh hif th yr.” 


3. 


PECULIAR ACROSTICS, 


ot 1. Dropsiecal. 
night 2. Set fre 
3. An excessive load. 


Original. 
Alternate answers. 
i. Alleviated. 
To pledge. 
&. Of changeable lustre. 
9. Discredits. 
. Elegant. 
. Polished. 
12. A likeness 
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The third row of letters will 
spell the name of some beautiful 


songs. 

The seventh row of letters will 
spell the name of some beautiful 
sounds. 


Both of these being heard 
December. 
4, 


ENIGMA, 


in 


The 9, 6, 8, 3,5 shone bright above, 
And 1, 11, 14, 7 night ruled the 
earth. 


Then 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,9 sweet were 
hear¢ 

Singing the 10, 2, 12, 4, 9, 6 child’s 
birth. 


The air was 1, 13, 18, 14 and keen; 
5, 6, 4, 14, 14 were all Nature’s 
sounds. 
But 1, 8, 3, 13, 14 singers waked,— 
They &, 14, 14, must go their 
rounds. 


’Twas thus 7, 14 long centuries ago, 

First charmed Dame 10, 13, 6, 6, 

8, 9 ear; 
In after years 2, 4, 5 voice was 
heard afar, 

And still 2, 4, 9 voice we hear. 
Dear children, you may dare, all, ’ 
To sing a 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6,7.8,9 10, 11, 12, 18, 14. 
And can you ‘ell 
Who was 7, 14? 


Answers to Puzzles in December 12th. 


1, A map. 
2. BATILIF F 
OrpPPOS ER 
S YNc op E 
T OGATED 
O BTRUDE 
Nop,bDueutcta RR 
T ERMIN I 
EmMPtIRI C 
ALNwic K 
PROCES 8S 
A @weupreia se 
RONDEA U 
TReatrte®8® 
YAWNING 
Primals—Boston Tea Party. 
Finals—F redericksburg. 
3. ASHE 8 
SPADE 
HAVER 
EDEN 8 
8 EN S E 
4. CAR (BIR) BB 
Tue C8 8 &) & 
MAR(LiIN) E 
MA’ (2.44) ®& 
MOR (VW AN) T 
c AR (A V &) & 
c oO RK (ROD) E 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of se 

3 ean collect them at any Mor Order Post- 
und, if lost or stolen, the money eannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that 





ding money. 





the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
ANZEMIA, 


A condition of anemia, or lack of blood, occurs 
in the course of many acute and chronic diseases, 
and under such circumstances is of importance only 
in connection with the special disorder which it 
accompanies. But what of the many persons who 
are evidently “poor-blooded,” and yet have no other 
known physical infirmity? This condition is seen 
in all degrees of severity, from the simple anemia 
resulting from a slight failure in the assimilation of 
food up to the well-nigh incurable disease called 
pernicious anemia. 

A form of the disease called chlorosis, or green- 
sickness, which gets its name from the sickly green- 


ish hue of the skin, is not unfrequently seen; it | 


occurs especially in young women who have too 
much indoor life and too little exercise. 
Several theories have been brought forward by 


eminent medical gentlemen to explain the affection. | 


One authority ascribes it to the imperfect develop- 
ment of the heart and blood-making organs; another 
thinks it is due to the inability of the formative 
tissues to meet the demands of the growing organ- 
ism; still a third believes it to result from a lack of 
iron in a form suitable for assimilation. 

Sir Andrew Clark, the eminent London physician, 


believes that in the majority of cases the whole | 


trouble results from the absorption into the system 


of poisonous alkaloids, which are formed during the | 


decomposition of the contents of the digestive 
tract. It has been calculated that sufficient poison 
is formed in the process of decomposition in the 
intestines of a healthy man during twenty-four 
hours to cause death if retained and absorbed. 

If such alkaloids are mixed with the blood, there 
is every opportunity for them to exert their baleful 
influence upon the tissues into which they are 
earried. A lack of attention to the regular and 
complete evacuation of the bowels is quite sufficient 
to account not only for this special series of mala- 
dies, but for many slighter ailments, and it has been 
found that the surest method of treatment in these 
cases is such a course of diet and laxatives as shall 
correct this irregular habit. 


> 
HOW DID HE 


DO IT? 


In a recent number of 7’he Companion appeared 
an interesting article entitled ‘Facial Perception,” 
to which the following is offered to illustrate the 
point made in it: 

In the latter part of the “Fifties” there resided in 
Tehama County, California, an Indian whose eyes 
had been entirely destroyed by disease, leaving 
nothing but the bare sockets behind. “Old Blind 
Jo,” as he had been christened, was a well-known 
character. 

He was a great traveller, rarely remaining in any 
one rancheria long, and his journeyings extended 
over a large area. His usual gait was a jog-trot, 
and his favorite route the stage-road leading north, 
which at that period was thronged with teams of 
every description. 
way with perfect safety and apparently without the 
slightest fear of injury; and so well recognized was 
his ability tO take care of himself that teamsters 
rarely used any particular pains to avoid him when 
he was seen approaching. 

His marvellous perception and avoidance of dan- 
ger were often the theme of animated discussion 
among the people of the neighborhood, while their 
accounts of his performances sounded almost in- 
credible to those who had never seen him put to the 
test. An incident illustrating this keenness of his 
perceptive faculty I shall never forget. 

I was sitting with my friend, Col. E. J. Lewis, 
under a tree on the ranch of Judge Hall, near 
Tehama, when we espied Jo coming from the adobe 
building occupied by the judge’s Indian servants, 


and evidently heading for a gate that opened into | 


the road some distance away. 

Between him and the gate, and directly in his 
path, was an open, unused well, fifty or sixty feet 
deep. Knowing the poor fellow’s blindness, I had 
half-risen from my seat to go and turn him to one 
side, when my companion told me to keep quiet and 
I should see something surprising,—as I most 


It is 


Through these he threaded his | 


THE YOUTHS 


On trotted the Indian until he 
ached the very edge of the well, where another 
step forward would have sent him headlong to the 
bottom. 

sut he did not take it. His pause was so abrupt 
that it almost seemed as if a strong hand had sud- 
denly risen from the depths of the pit and stayed 
his steps. For a moment he stood still, as though in 
thought, and then quickly faced half-about, rounded 
the well with the greatest ease, and resumed his 
course on the other side. 

A few yards further on was a large adobe store- 
house, fift» feet or so in length, with an open drive- 
way through it at one end. This building he ap- 
proached near enough to touch it with his hand, 
and then, retiring a step or two, skirted nearly its 
whole length until the driveway was reached, when 
he passed through it and continued on his journey 
at his usual jog-trot. 

As the colonel remarked when Jo had disappeared, 
“In the name of all that’s wonderful, how did he do 
it?°* D. W. I. 


a 


assuredly did. 
| re 











~~ 
HER WISH GRATIFIED. 


| “You'd better not wish for the impossible,” said 
an Irish-tongued gentleman to a friend who, in a fit 
of depression, had wished she had died in her cradle. 
“You may get it!” One might apply the same 
stricture to wishing for the possible when its attain- 
ment would not be altogether pleasant. 


Last summer, says the London Graphic, two ladies 
| staying in India drove in a bullock tonga to see the 
| view from a neighboring hill. The prcepost of the 
| thick jungle, stretching away for hundreds of miles, 
| naturally suggested the idea of game, and one of 
| them said: 

“How I should like to see a real, live tiger just 
once in his native glen.” 

The sun was beginning to sink as they started to 
drive homeward by an unfrequented track cleared 
through the jungle. Soon they came to an open 
space, and there, “All at once,” writes one of them, 
“on looking up, I saw what I at first thought to be 
the stump of a felled tree about thirty yards off the 


| roadway. As we drew a little nearer I saw it was 
| “ral 
| moving. 


| *‘*Look!’? I said to my friend. ‘It’s a panther!’ 

“Fortunately, the bullocks did not scent him, or 
they would have bolted and probably upset the 
tonga, leaving us at the tender mercy of the beast. 
As we were passing him he left the tree under which 
he had been standing, and came toward us in a 
crouching manner, as if making ready for a spring. 
We then saw it was a tiger, and a very fine one. 

“To say we were frightened would not be wide of 
the mark, especially as he moved parallel with us 
for about twenty yards, keeping his eye upon us the 
| whole time, and looking as if determined to have at 
| least one of us fora meal. The driver whipped up his 
| bullocks, we shouted, and one of us opened and shut 
| a white umbrella. This apparently frightened the 
tiger, who disappeared into the bush.” 


> 
LINCOLN’S WHISKERS. 


President Lincoln’s kind heart always responded 
to a child’s advances. He indulged his own children, 
saying, “It is my pleasure that my children are free 
and happy, and unrestrained by parental tyranny. 
Love is the chain whereby to bind a child to its 
parents.” 


| 


Before his election in 1860 a little girl of eleven 
years, seeing his lithograph portrait, thought his 
appearance would be improved should he wear 
| Whiskers. She uttered her childish thought in a 

letter to Mr. Lincoln, and in a few days received a 
| friendly answer, in which he asked: 

“As to the whiskers, as I have never worn any, do 
| you not think that people would call it a piece of 

silly affectation were I to begin wearing them now?” 

During his journey to Washington, after his elec- 
| tion to the presidency, the train stopped at West- 

field, Chautauqua County, at which place the little 
girl resided. x 

“T have a correspondent in this place,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “a little girl whose name is Grace Bedell, 
and I would like to see her.” 

She was brought to the station. He stepped from 
the cars, extended his hand, and said, “You see I 
have let those whiskers grow for you, Grace.” Then 
kissing her, he bade her good-by. 

When he stood up at the Capitol to deliver his 
inaugural address, friends were surprised to see that 
the President was raising a crop of whiskers. Vexed 
at his spoiling a face which expressed power and 
| pathos by wearing a coarse, stiff, ungraceful beard 
of the blacking-brush variety, they made inquiries, 
and learned that he had ceased to shave to gratify a 
very young lady. 


+> 
NEGRO BANTER. 


A spent ball struck a colored soldier on the side of 
the head, passed under the scalp, made nearly the 
entire circuit of the skull, and came out on the other 
side. It was a common joke among his comrades 
that when the bullet came against his skull, it sung 
out, ‘Too thick!’ and passed on. 

At another time, according to General Morgan, 
when the corn in Tennessee was at its best for roast- 
ing, one of the men, after the noon halt, declared 
himself too sick to march, and asked permission to 
ride in the ambulance. 

His companions always insisted that he wasn’t 
really disabled, but that, having eaten twelve ears 
of corn, he found himself unable to finish the thir- 
teenth, and this sudden and unaccountable loss of 
appetite made him think he was sick. 

an 
EARLY WISE. 


““He made a feeble and impotent gesture,’” read 
the father of the family from his newspaper; and 
then, seeing that the children were listening, he 
added, “Kitty, what is an ‘impotent gesture’?” 


“IT guess it’s when you snap your fingers in some- 
body’s face,” returned Kitty, wisely. 

Truly, an excellent illustration of an impudent 
gesture, 

It is the same Kitty who is constantly asked by 
her younger brothers to define hard words because 
she is never at a loss for an answer, and can always 
find reasons, sometimes more ingenious than true. 

, “‘What is it to have versatility?” asked Teddy one 
day. 

“Tt’s to be a poet,” returned Kitt 
tation. 


1 y, without hesi- 
“To make verses, you know.” 


outbins 
RICH. 


A little Italian girl is in the habit of regularly 
visiting certain houses in Boston, receiving food and 
other articles which she stows away in the basket 
always brought with her. 

In her round of visits, one day, she was accom- 
| panied by another girl, who had no basket. The 

good lady of the house, after supplying the little 
mendicant’s wants as usual, remarked 

“Doesn’t your companion want something, too?” 


“Oh no,” was the reply. “She’s rich! Her father 
| works!” 








COMPANION. 


Barry’s Tricopherous prevents the hair from fall- | 
ing out, makes it thick, soft, giossy, abundant. 50c. [Adv, | 


~~ 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Co, will send Pianos 
anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be 
returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if 
unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
Premium List cover. [Adv. 

a” wes 

For Throat Troubles, Coughs, and Hoarseness, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious they will not dis- 
order the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. For 
forty years they have been recommended by physicians, 
and widely used, being known all over the world as one 
of the few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes, 
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Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET) 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$SE,000 A DAY. 


HALF PRICE. 


$5.00 for this Sec- 
retary Desk, in Oak. 
Worth $10. Height, 
50 inches; length, 
27 inches; depth, 20 
inches. This desk 
packed and freight 
paid to any point 
within 500 miles. 

The largest Retail 
Furniture Manufac- 
turers in the World. 
Illustrated price-list 
mailed free. 

Mention Yovurtn’s 
COMPANION. 


\\ 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE 60., | 


559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





new, or new editions. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Boys. 
Naval Cadet Bentley. H.H. Clark, U.S.N. $1.50. 
My Uncle Florimond. Sidney Luska. $1.00. 





Two out of the 24 Books for girls. 
Three Little Maids. Mary B. Deane. $1.50. 
What the Seven Did. Margaret Sidney. $1.75. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Young Men. 
The Glory of the American Soldier. Elbridge 
5S. Brooks. 20), 
The Midnight Sun; The Tsar and the Nihilist. 
J.M. Buckley, LL. D. $2.50. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Young Women. 
Sweetbrier. Mrs. M.E. W. Sherwood. $1 


2. 
New Every Morning. Annie H. Ryder. $1.00. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Every Day. 
Helps by the Way. Introduction by Philli 
Brooks. $1.00. y ntroduction by iillips 


Cheerful Words. George Macdonald. $1.00. 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. | 
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WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates the whole 


system. FLESH, BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


NERVE, 

This preparation is far superior to all other prepara- 
tions of Cod-Liver Oil; it has many imitators, but no 
equals. The results following its use are its best recom- 
mendations. Be sure; as you value your health, and get 
the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. ALEXR. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOCRAPHY. 


Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now, and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everything 
plain. Printed instructions. A 
BOOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
_be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


| 423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 











kas WE HAVE A SCORE OF DOZENS of choice Holiday Books now ready— 
We can mention only one out of a dozen. 
know about the others, send for our Descriptive List of Books (free). 


If you want to 


Two out of the 24 Books of History and Biography. 
History of the American People. Arthur Gil- 
man, WW, 
Life of Lincoln. P.H. Hanaford. $1.25. 





Two out of the 24 Gift Books. 
Melodies from Nature. William 


- Wordsworth, 
00, 
The Secret Way. E. Bulwer Lytton. $3.00. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Home Libraries. 
Our Town. Margaret Sidney. $1.25. 
| Alan Thorne. Martha Livingston Moodey. $1.25. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Children. 


Nursery Finger Plays. Emilie Poulsson. $1.25. 
Second Year of the Lookabout Club. Mary E. 
Bamford. $1.50, 





Two out of the 24 Books of Travel. 


The Lighthouse Children Abroad. Mary Brad- 
ford Crowninshield. $1.75 


| A Family Flight over Egypt. E.E. Hale. $1.75. 
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‘D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


For Young People of various ages the beautiful Bound Volumes for 1889, now ready, of 
THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES afford the BEST and MOST for the Money. LOTHROP’S 
ANNUAL and BABY’S ANNUAL, with their fine illustrations, colored plates, and reading 
by our best living authors, are the best juveniles published this season. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, 


Washington Street, opposite Bromfield Street. 


Books for Teachers, Books and Booklets for school premiums a specialty. 


SEND FOR I 














































































LLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 





THIS IS _ 


FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT. It is smooth on the 
inside, free from Tacks or Wax, flexible and perfect 
fitting. 
Opera, Common Sense or Half and Half lasts, and is, 
without exception, the best value in a Ladies’ Boot 
ever offered for $2.50. Made in Ladies’ sizes, C, D, E 
and EE widths. The Dongola Opera is also made 
with Patent Leather Tips. Misses’ sizes are made in 

D and Ewidths, on Opera and Wedge Heel Lasts. 


It is made in Dongola Kid or Goat, on the 


Ask your dealer for the Fargo $2.50 Ladies’ 


Boot, also the Fargo $2.50 Calf Shoe for gen- 


tlemen, and Box Tip School Shoes for 

Boys and Girls. If he does not keep them 

send to us for the style and size you 

want, and we will furnish them on 

receipt of price. If you do not know 
your size, send to us for direc- 
tions for measuring and de- 
scriptive list, mentioning The 
Youth’s Companion. 


C.H. FARGO & C0., 


Chicago, Iil. 
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| homes of their friends, with these eggs concealed | strange. When the Percys lived there, Mrs. 
| in their pocket, and at unexpected moments smash | Percy used that room for a little sitting-room ot 

wax with a convex bottom, and balls of beeswax | them in the faces or on the heads of each other. | her own, and I've heard her say that she thought 

are thrown to knock it down. Quoits are common, The effect is somewhat startling, and offers an | it was the pleasantest room in the house. I should 
|}and “duck and drake,” which is played with | inducement for people to wear their old clothes on think the Marcys would need it, large as their 
| stones, as it is in this country. | Easter Day, as they are constantly exposed to family is. It looks so odd to see the shutters of 
| The kite is a popular toy all over Central and | such attacks by strangers as well as by acquaint- | that room always closed and the others always 
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| called “Bollo.”” A game peculiar to Central 
| America is ‘‘Cereas.’’ A bowl is made of bees- 



































For the Companion. 


SOUTH AMERICAN GAMES. | 


The boys and girls of South America have 
many of the same amusements that occupy the 
time of their cousins in the northern half of the 
hemisphere. Displays of toys are seen in the 
shop windows of Santiago and Lima and Buenos 
Ayres and Rio de Janeiro, that remind one of the | 
attractions of the New York stores at holiday | 
times, and the imported playthings come from the | 
same places where ours are made,—from France, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

The boys have rocking-horses, and tin locomo- 
tives, and lead soldiers; and the girls have dolls, 
and tiny sets of china, exactly like those sold in| 
Boston and Chicago, and they play with them in | 
the same way. The Spanish-Americans are an 
amusement-loving people, and gratify the wishes | 
of their children with quite as much liberality and 
extravagance as the Yankees. 

The South American children play ‘“‘Hide and 
Seek,”’’ too, but they call it “Juego de Escondite ;”” 
they have picnics, which they call ‘‘Meriendes ;”’ 
and ‘“‘Gallinita Ciega’’ which is a sort of ‘Blind 
Man’s Buff,’ only it is usually played in the) 
patios or court-yards around which the houses are 
built, and not within doors. 

They play ‘‘Pussy-wants-a-corner,” which is 
Esquinas ;”” tag) 


called “El Juego de las Cuatro E 
and cross-tag; the girls have skipping ropes | 
(Cuerda para saltar). 

They also have a game called ‘‘Frio y Caliente,” 
like our ‘Cold and Hot.’’ One member of the 
party is sent out of the room. Those who remain 
select some object, a door-knob, or a picture, or | 
some article of furniture, which is to be detected | 
by the one who is ‘‘It,’’ as they say. As the “It” 
approaches the article selected, the party cry 
‘caliente,’ which signifies that he is close to it, 
and when he goes in the opposite direction they 
cry ‘‘frio,’’ which means cold. 

Sometimes the piano is used, and the performer 
plays louder as the ‘It’? goes away from the 
article, and softer as he approaches near, until 
finally when his hands touch it the music ceases, 
and some one else takes his turn. 

Dolls are called *‘Munecas’’ in Spanish, and 
their clothes are ‘‘Vestidos.’” The boys have tops 
that are called ‘“T'rompos ;”’ pop-guns called ‘‘Tira- 
balles ;’’ and marbles that are called ‘‘Metras”’ in 
the northern countries, and ‘Bolletas’’ in Peru 
and Chili. They usually play marbles in a ring, 
with a hole in the centre. If the 
player gets his own alley into the 
hole he loses it, but if he knocks 
the alley of some other boy into the 
hole it is his. They play with a 
row of holes, too, placing a marble 
in each, and then try to knock it 
out by dropping their own upon it. 

There a tree in the 
tropical countries that pro- 
duces hard, round nuts like 
marbles. They are called 
‘‘Jaboncillos,’’ and the boys 
use them in preference to 
marbles made of clay. 

The indoor games are 
comparatively few, as the 
weather in most of the 
South American countries is so mild that the 
children can spend most of their time out of doors. 

They have bull-fights in imitation of those at- 
tended by their fathers and mothers, one boy 
acting as the bull, and the others teasing him as 
the ‘‘toreadors” and ‘‘matadors”’ torment the real 
animals, and when the time comes the bull is 
killed and dragged out by a pair of boys harnessed 
up like horses. 

The military spirit is developed early, and the 
boys organize companies with drums, and tin 
swords, and wooden guns, and wear uniforms 
which their mothers make for them. Political 
parties are found also among the boys as among 
their fathers, and revolutions occur frequently, 
which are called ‘‘Pronunciamentos.”’ 

Base-ball is not played as it is in the United 
States, but the European game of ‘‘hand-ball,”’ or 
‘*Peloto,’’ as they call it, is common. The ball is 
thrown against a wall, and then struck with the 
palm of the hand as it rebounds, the object being 
to keep it from the ground as long as possible. 
The player who keeps the ball in the air, between 
his hand and the wall, the longest time, wins. 
Grown men play hand-ball, and have courts built 
for the purpose. 

Tennis is as common as in this country. Once 
in Santiago, Chili, I cailed at the house of a 
Presbyterian missionary, and was told that he 
could be found in Cousiiio Park. I followed him 
there, and discovered him engaged with the prin- 
cipal of a mission school and a party of ladies 
playing tennis on the lawn. 

The South Americans do not play ‘‘ten-pins”’ 
with ten pins, but with three. The centre pin, or 
king, as they term it, counts twelve if itis knocked 
down, and the others six each. The game is 


is 


| South America, even more popular than in the | ances, and must receive them good-naturedly. 


Some of the kites are made as ours are, | aristocracy were very rich, to fill eggshells with 


It was the custom in the old days, when the 


gold, or silver, or dia- 
mond dust. Sometimes 





—— 


United States, and is called «‘El Cometa,’’—the | 

but others are peculiar. The shape is 

usually a sexagon, the sticks are bam- 

When a boy wants to show his artistic 

taste, he ornaments his kite with a fringe J 

shown in the accompanying sketch ; and 

if he be musical he extends the sticks 

across them strips of hide, which, in a /} 

strong breeze, give a beautiful sound tf 
YW 

A musical chord can be made by (| 
loosening or tightening the strings, as 
of the kite is often painted to represent 
the face of a man, when the fringe 
and is trimmed accordingly. 

Sometimes a tin knife cut in the shape of a 
to the tail, and the boy who is flying it tries to cut 
the strings of other kites that happen to be in the 
shown in attacking or in escaping from these 
“pirates,” as the knife-tail kites are called. 
out is called ‘‘Tanganillo y Chito’’—the prop and 
the money. A ring is drawn upon the floor or 


comet. 
boo, and the covering tissue paper. 
of tissue paper around the bottom, as is ' 

4 
above the paper at the top and stretches ") 
like an Aolian harp. 
shown in the illustration. The surface 
around the sides has the appearance of a beard, 
crescent, with the inner edge sharpened, is attached 
air around his. A good deal of skill is often 

A popular game that is played both indoors and 
upon the ground, about a yard in diameter, and a 


| section of a broomstick or bamboo, twelve or 


eighteen inches long, is set up in the centre, with a 
penny or any other coin on the top. The players 
stand off a certain distance, and by throwing 
pennies endeavor to knock the coin from the top 
of the stick. If it falls within the ring the player 
loses and forfeits a penny. If it falls without the 
ring it is his. 

‘‘La tira, la floja,” can only be translated ‘to 
jerk, to slacken.”’ It is played with a large napkin, 
or a small sheet, or a table-cloth. Four persons 
hold the corners tightly in their fingers, and a 
fifth, who is called ‘the director,’’ stands by. He 
gives orders in rapid succession, but the players 
are expected to do exactly contrary to his com- 
mands. For example, when he shouts “jerk,” 


















| they are to slacken, and let 

|the sheet hang loosely be- 

| tween them. When he shouts 

| slacken” they are to jerk, and hold the sheet 

| taut until the next order is heard. When a player 

|obeys orders, instead of violating them, he is 
required to pay a forfeit, and some other member 
of the party steps up to take his place. 

It will be discovered that the natural inclination 
| of the human will is to submit, and only one who 
| has great self-control can remain long at the sheet. 

The last one acts as judge, and like the goddess 

of justice is blindfolded. Then the fun is renewed, 
| for, as the forfeits are held up, one by one, before 
| him, he is to pronounce the penalty without know- 
|ing whether the owner is young or old, male or 
| female. He may require some venerable patriarch 
| to squeal like a pig, or go@round the room on his 
| hands and knees, or some child of six to deliver 
an oration. 

The ‘*Morral’’ or grab-bag is common and 
popular, and is used in various ways. Some- 
times it is filled with gifts of a cheap class, comical 
or otherwise, concealed in several wrappings of 
paper that are drawn in succession by people 
present. Or again, mottoes like those used in the 
game above described are placed in the bag to be 
taken out by the players, and read for the amuse- 
| ment of the company. 
| The great game of Easter Day is the ‘‘Cascaron.”’ 
| Gaily colored eggshells are emptied of their natural 

contents through holes punched in the smaller end, 
| and then filled with finely chopped gilt and colored 
| paper, or with flour, and more expensive ones with 
| perfumed sachet-powder, or very small bits of 
| spiced candy. 

Young people go about the streets, or into the 








y 
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small coins, pearls, opals, 
and turquoises were) 
paper, when the diver- 
tisement was both agree- 
able and expensive. 

For months before Eas- 
ter the shells of all the 


all 


A \\ eggs used in the house-_ 

\ __ AN \ hold are carefully saved 
i Nt WN \ for the ‘‘Cascaron’’ sea- 
rade \ \ \y son, and many a pleasant 
MINA \ evening is spent by mem- 

dite bers of the family and 
atl |e their friends in painting 

3 and filling them. The 

\) shops are well supplied also, 
where they can be purchased 

\ at prices ranging from fifty 

aN cents to three or four dollars a 

L, dozen, according to their con- 

} tents and exterior decoration. 

17 Both ladies and gentlemen who 


attend Easter balls carry ‘*Cas- 
carones,”’ and it is considered 
a compliment to have one bro- 
ken over your head. 

On the anniversary of Our 
Lady of Mercy, the patron saint of maidens, it is 
the common custom for young girls to write the 
saint letters asking for presents, as children often 
write to Santa Claus before Christmas. The letters 
are placed upon the altars of churches dedicated 
to the Virgin, and are usually returned by the 
priests to the parents of those who have written 
them. ‘The requests are often complied with in 
such a manner that little girls believe the Virgin 
actually to have answered their prayers. 
Witiiam Everoy Curtis. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. PRYAM’S CURIOSITY. 


Mrs. Pryam was a slave to her curiosity. She 
was always wanting to know things it did not 
concern her to know. 

She spent much time in useless wonderings 
about this and about that. She wondered what 
her neighbors had in the bundles she saw 
them carrying home. She wondered what 
they had for dinner, and how much their 
clothes cost, how much Mr. Smith’s salary 
was a year, and whether or not the Browns 
had paid for their handsome furniture. 

Mrs. Pryam was also a woman of ideas. 
She had an idea that Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
didu’t live happily together. She didn’t 
know, but she “rather thought” that the 
Greens were behind with their rent, and 
that the Blacks lived beyond their means. 

The arrival of a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood gave Mrs. Pryam rich food for 
wonderment, and she spent much of her 
time in wondering who he was, where he 
came from, where he was going, what he 
wanted, and if he had a family. If 
nothing definite could be learned, she 
was apt to fancy that he was a fugitive 
from justice. 

It follows from all this that Mrs. Pryam 
was not a popular woman, and that her neighbors 
did not take her into their fullest confidence. 

A large and handsome house across the street 
from Mrs. Pryam’s having become vacant, Mrs. 
Pryam began wondering who its next occupants 
would be, and when, after a few weeks, the house 
was rented by a strange family, Mrs. Prvam gave 
herself up to wondering about her new neighbors. 

It was not many days before she knew that the 
name of the family was Marcy, and that its mem- 
bers were Mr. and Mrs. Marcy, an elderly couple, 
and their four sons and daughters, all of whom 
were grown to manhood and womanhood. 

When she called, which she did before the family 
had been two weeks in the house, Mrs. Pryam 
found the Marcys to be agreeable people, and a 
pleasant addition to the society of the neighbor- 
hood. Other people formed the same opinion of 
the Marcys, and it was not long before they became 
decidedly popular. 

They were a kindly, cordial and _ intelligent 
family, as even suspicious Mrs. Pryam admitted, 
and it was some time before she found anything to 
criticise in their daily life, although she found 
much to wonder about. 

“T wonder,”’ she said, one day to a neighbor, 
“why the Marcys always keep the shutters of | 
that pleasant little second-story room in the west 
wing of the house closed.” 

“IT never noticed that the shutters were not kept 
open,”’ was the reply. 

‘“‘Haven’t vou ?”’ said Mrs. Pryam, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘Why, I noticed it the first day they 
moved in, and I couldn’t help thinking it a little 





open—even to the attic shutters. 
been open since the Marcys took the house. 
it strange ?”” 


laughingly. 
another tribe of Benders, and that they entice 
strangers into that room and murder them ?”’ 


proachfully. 
make any use of such a desirable room as that 
when I’ve heard Mrs. Marcy say that they were 
really crowded for room, large as the house is.” 


They’ve never 
Isn't 


Mrs. Pryam had found so many natural things 


‘strange’ that she could not arouse her neighbor’s 
_ interest in the very remarkable circumstance that 
a certain window was not used as she thought it 
mixed with the chopped | ought to be. 


But as the weeks passed there was opportunity 


for Mrs. Pryam’s wonder to grow, for the blinds 
of that window were still always closed. 


“I’ve seen little streaks of light streaming 


through at night sometimes,’’ Mrs. Pryam said, 
one day to her husband. 


““Well, what if you have, my dear?’’ he said, 
‘Do you suppose the Marcys are 


“You know I don’t,’ replied Mrs. Pryam, re- 
“T simply wonder why they don't 


When the Marcys had lived about six months 


in their new home, they gave a large party to 
which all their neighbors were invited. 
tation gave Mrs. Pryam great satisfaction. 
often wondered,”’ said she, ‘‘if they had the up- 
stairs rooms as handsomely furnished as those 
downstairs, and now I shall have a chance to find 
out.” 


The invi- 
“T’ve 


The Pryams were late in arriving at the party, 


and, as the parlors were already filled with guests, 
Mrs. Pryam found that she could ‘look around a 
little’’ upstairs before going down after she had 
taken off her wraps. 
or four of the rooms, mentally commenting on 
their appearance, and while doing so began to 


She peeped slyly into three 


‘‘wonder and wonder’’ what there could be in the 
room with the closed shutters. 

She knew the exact location of the room, and 
had taken a step or two toward it when Mr. 
Pryam stepped from the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room and interfered with her plans. But she had 
not abandoned her purpose. All the evening she 


| was on the watch for a chance to satisfy her 


curiosity. She had purposely left her handker- 
chief in the ladies’ dressing-room, and when she 
could do so, without attracting attention, she 
slipped out of the parlor and went upstairs. 

All the upper rooms and halls were deserted. 
The door of the room with the closed,shutters was 
shut, while all the other doors on that floor were 
open wide, a fact that increased Mrs. Pryaim’s 
curiosity. 

“There can’t be any harm in just peeping into 
the room,”’ she argued, ‘‘and I would really like 
to know what there is in it. I'll just take one 
peep in anyhow.”’ 

She turned the knob, the door was not locked, 
and as it partly opened Mrs. Pryam heard some 
one coming hurriedly up the stairs. There was 
no time to escape from the narrow passage in 
which she found herself and, fearing detection, 
she stepped quickly into the room, closed the door 
softly behind her, and found herself in total dark- 
ness. A moment later, to her unspeakable dis- 
may, she heard the door of the room locked by 
some one on the outside. 

Her curiosity now gave place to a feeling of 
alarm. 

What was she todo? How could she escape? 
She stood still in the darkness asking herself these 
questions. She dared not ery out, and bring 
shame and disgrace on herself by confessing to 
what lengths her curiosity had led her. She began 
groping her way around the room with outstretched 
hands until she touched a mantel, and the next 
moment her hand rested on a box of matches. 

She struck a match and held it between her 
thumb and finger, and as the little flame for one 
brief instant lighted up the room, Mrs. Pryam 
gave utterance to an ear-piercing scream and ran 
wildly around the room, upsetting chairs and 
tables in the darkness, and wildly crying out,— 

“Help! help! Let me out! Let me out! Murder! 
Help! Will no one let me out of this horrible 
room ?” 

Some one was about to sing in the parlor below, 
and there was the usual hush of expectation, 
which was broken by Mrs. Pryam’s screams. 

Mr. Marcy ran quickly upstairs followed by 
many of his guests, and as the screams still con- 
tinued with increased shrillness it was easy to dis- 
cover whence they came. 

Mr. Marcy unlocked the door, on which Mrs. 
Pryam was beating with her clenched fists. She 
staggered from the room with a pallid face, and 
fell into her husband’s arms, crying out, “O 
James, take me away from this horrible house! 
There’s been murder done in that room !”’ 

Mr. Marcy and his guests stared in amazement 
for a moment, then the host, witha half-suppressed 
smile, stepped into the room, lighted the gas, and 
touching an articulated skeleton hanging from a 
hook in the wall near the mantel, he said: 

‘Perhaps this is what frightened you, Mrs. 
Pryam.” 

On shelves around the room were jars filled 
with liquids of various sorts, and with specimens 
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of snakes, toads, lizards and other animals pre- 
served in alcohol, while on tables and stands were 
the instruments one often sees in chemical labora- 


tories. A strong odor of chemicals pervaded the 
room. Half a dozen skulls were on the mantel, 


and great owls and eagles, dead years before, 
looked down from the top of cases filled with 
queer-looking instruments. 

Turning to his surprised guests, Mr. Marcy 
said, ‘Some of you may know that I was for 
many years a practising physician, and I have 
always been greatly interested in natural history 
and in scientific pursuits of various kinds. I have 
for a number of weeks been making some inter- 
esting chemical experiments in my little laboratory 
which has been kept dark all the time for that pur- 
pose, or | might have had it open before 
for the amusement of my friends who 
care to see the specimens I have here. 

“It occurred to me a few moments 
ago that I had neglected to lock the door 
of the room, and [ thought I ought to 
do so to save some of the ladies from 
opening the door by mistake, and receiv- 
ing just such a shock as Mrs. Pryam 
has had, so I ran upstairs and locked 
the door, not knowing that I had been 
too late in taking this precaution, and I 
must beg Mrs. Pryam’s pardon for my 
carelessness in leaving the door un- 
locked.” 

Although Mr. Marcy made this ex- 
planation in a bland and smiling manner 
there was a quiet sarcasm in his words 
he could not conceal, and which was not lost upon 
his hearers. Mrs. Prvam made matters worse for 
herself by saying, half hysterically : 

[I —just wanted to see what was in the room. 
That was all. I've so often wondered —”’ 

Her deeply chagrined husband led her from the 
hall, and in a few moments they were on their 
homeward way. 

The lesson proved to be a wholesome one for 
Mrs. Pryam, and when, a few months later, she 
and her husband moved to another town, she 
left much of her curiosity behind her, and wisely 
concluded to give her attention wholly to her own 


affairs. 
+r a 


For the Companion. 


THE CHIEF’S HORSE. 


For three or four years, when I was a boy, I 
had a great desire to live with the Indians. Not 
that I really wished to become an Indian; but I 
had heard stories about Indians, and I thought 
that it would be grand sport to hunt deer with a 
bow and arrows, hurl a tomahawk, and paddle a 
bark canoe over forest-girt lakes and rivers. 

As compared with the drudgery of work at 
home on my father’s farm in Pennsylvania, this 
free, wild life seemed very attractive. If only I 
could go and live with some old Indian chief- 
live with him in his lodge, and go hunting or on 
the war-path with him—I thought that I should 
be perfectly happy. 

A great many boys have had similar foolish 
dreams—and even some few girls! Two young 
ladies have, within the last twenty-five years, 
gone so far as to marry Indian chiefs and live in 
Indian villages, and this they did purely from 
choice, having been drawn to it by the deceitful 
stories read in the low story-papers. Deceitful, 
for in both cases these unfortunate girls led 
wretched lives, and embraced the first good oppor- 
tunity to get back to their civilized homes. 

Stripped of all romance, life in an Indian wig- 
wam is a hard and disgusting existence. Filth, 
squalor, bad food and degrading associations are 
invariably found there. The Indian at home is 
taciturn, stolid and morose, often malicious and 
cruel; withal he is superstitious toa degree almost 
incredible to a civilized person. 

I make these statements from personal knowl- 
edge, for it chanced that my boyish wish to visit 
an Indian village was gratified, and that I nearly 
lost my life there from so trivial a thing as merely 
patting the old chief's horse. It came about in 
the following manner : 

At the age of fifteen it became necessary that I 
should leave my home and go and live with my 
paternal Uncle Edward, who had recently settled in 
the then new town of Lawrence, Kansas. I arrived 
there the next day after Quantrell’s raid, and I 
found that my uncle, in whose new store I was to 
be employed, had been burned out of both house 
and store. In fact, he had lost all his property, 
and had escaped the massacre, he and Aunt 
Cynthia, only by hiding in a bushy hollow near 
the town, where they remained until the murder- 
ous band had completed their atrocious work and 
had ridden away. 

1 had a boy’s longings to see stirring scenes and 
military movements. As I listened to the oft- 
repeated tale how the raiders had swooped down 
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and bedaubed with paint. He was also begrimed | 
with smut, for, with the avarice of his race, he 
had been stirring up the ashes of the conflagration, 
seeking such articles of plunder as the flames had 
not consumed. 

He had picked up a little English, and was able 
to respond to my questions. 

Strange as it may seem, I was quite infatuated 
with this ugly young redskin; and on learning 
that the Sauk and Fox Indians had not been on 
the war-path since the days of Black Hawk, I 
proposed to Manatuwa to make a trip with him to 
his reservation. 







“How go? 
I did not own a pony, and my uncle’s horse 


Own pony?’ Manatowa asked. 
had been stolen by the raiders. It seemed at first 
that my project must be given up; but Manatowa 
proposed a plan by which it might be carried out, 
considerably to his advantage. 

‘“‘Me bring two pony,”’ he said. ‘One carry 
home tings, pick up; pay money, ride.” 

“But how shall I get back to Lawrence?’’ I 
inquired. 

“Pay money, ride back; me come, too,” 
Manatowa’s crafty response. 

I had but little money left from the expenses of 
my journey westward, with little present pros- 
pect of getting more; but so strong was my desire 
to go with the young redskin, that I was not long 

| deciding to make a trade with him. His price for 
| pony hire was exorbitant—ten dollars--but finally 
we made a bargain for four dollars. 

My uncle had gone to Leavenworth to make 
arrangements for reopening his business. My 
aunt, who had a well-founded dread of being 
left behind and running the risk of experiencing 
another raid, accompanied him. Hence, I was 
left to exercise my free-will in amusing myself as 
I could. 

When the ponies were led out’ by Manatowa, I 
found that the one which I had hired was loaded 
down with worthless articles of plunder, such as 
frying-pans, stove-lids, empty jugs and old tin- 
ware, tied together with strings and dangling from 
the scrubby little beast, producing altogether a 
very comical effect. In the midst of this load, I 

| mounted, having by a good deal of contrivance 
| cleared a space on the pony’s back. 

| Our journey to the reservation was slow and 
| tedious; for when I tried to make the pony trot, 


was 


upon the peaceful town at daybreak, sprenting | the tin-ware banged and rattled so noisily that I 


devastation everywhere, I regretted that I had 
not arrived in time to witness the exciting spec- 
tacle. 

While looking about the ruins of the town, I 


fell in with an Indian boy who had come over 


from his reservation, some miles away, to view 
the scene of destruction. 
wild enough in his appearance to suit the most 
romantic fancy. He wore a scarlet blanket and 
buckskin leggings. He was adorned with feathers 


Manatowa was quite 


| was forced to let the creature relapse into a walk. 
A glaring summer sun shone down upon ts for 
hours as we plodded on over the open prairie, and 
I am sure that nothing save a fitful south wind, 
which at intervals fanned my burning face, pre- 
served me from sunstroke. 

Although Manatowa wore nothing on his head, 
he did not appear to be at all affected by the sun's 
rays, but, on the contrary, seemed to bask in the 
heat with apparent satisfaction. 








It was nearly sunset when we reached the 

reservation, where I found the Indians living in 
bark ‘‘wickies,"’ among the timber, beside a stag- 
nant creek, which bred mosquitoes and diffused | 
odors of a most pungent and nauseous character. 
I was faint with hunger, but it was simply impos- 
sible for me to eat a mouthful of the food which 
Manatowa’s squaw mother at length offered me,— 
a kind of greasy mush which I can only say 
appeared to be a combination of the most loath- 
some fats, sour meal and strong molasses. 

Manatowa, too, proved to be a most unsocial 
host. I was left to stroll about the encampment 
and entertain myself as best lcould. I remember 
that I sought to brace my spirits up by the reflec- 
tion that my life-long wish was gratified, that I 
was in a genuine Indian camp; but my imagina- 
tion needed the most powerful stimulation to keep 
up the sense of romance which had brought 
me thither. 

The head-chief and most of the other men 
were absent from camp when we arrived. | 
Just at sunset they came riding furiously 
homeward, with loud shouts, their horses | 
reeking with sweat and foam, from a race | 
which they had been having on the prairie 
with another band of redskins. 

A beautiful bay, belonging to the old 
chief, had won the race, which must have 
been a very hard and cruel one, for the 
horses were quivering and seemed to be 
completely exhausted. | 

As the chief, a large, brawny, and very 
ugly old Indian, dismounted, I summoned 
courage to approach and pat his horse, 
hoping thereby to please the great man. I 
stroked the horse’s mane and patted his 
wet, heaving sides. Meantime, the animal drank 
copiously ; and within a few minutes from the 
time I first approached him, he suddenly fell 
to the ground, and began rolling and kicking 
as if in great distress. His struggles grew 
more violent, and in less than 
half an hour he was dead. 

The Indians had meantime 
gathered around, with won- 
dering grunts. It was perfectly 
apparent that the horse had 
died from the effects of vio- 
lent exertion and the cold 
water which it had drunk; 

but the superstitious redskins, 
one and all, imagined that I 
possessed the powers of a sor- 
cerer and had made use of 
them to cause the death of 
the horse. They stood sullenly ; 
regardisg me with the black- Mora ~ 

est of looks. I tried to join 

Manatowa, but soon found 

that he had the same opinion 
| of my character. When I tried to approach him 
| and explain that I was entirely innocent, he re- 

treated from me with an air of utter reprobation. 

“Ugh! poison hands! kill pony ; bad medicine! 
Go ’way soon,”’ was all that I could extract from 
him, either as solace or advice. 

Fancy my alarm if vou can. I comprehended 
from the actions and looks of the Indians that it 
was no idle notion on their part. They gathered 
in groups, and watched me with growing sus- 
picion, while now and then one would point to 
the chief’s dead horse and then at me, muttering 
comments which I could not catch the meaning 

of, but the probable significance of 
which I could surmise. 

I tried to approach and reason with 
Manatowa, and to move him to plead 
my case. 

“IT cannot go back to-night unless 
you go with me and show me the way.”’ 
Isaid tohim. ‘I do not know which 
direction to take, and I should lose 
my way and never reach the town. 
Go with me and let me ride the pony, 
and I will start quick enough,”’ I con- 
tinued. 

‘Bad medicine! No ride littie pony ; 
make him dead like chief’s horse,” 
was Manatowa’s only reply. 

What to do I knew not. Meantime, 
all the Indians, men and boys, began 
toarm themselves with poles, and pres- 
ently advanced, with the poles uplifted 
in a menacing manner, as if I had 
been a poisonous snake which they 
were bent upon killing without delay. 
With vindictive cries, they drove me 
before them to an old “wicky,’’ quite 
apart from the rest of the cabins, and 
here I was imprisoned, for I dared not 
make any resistance. « 

Presently a large bonfire was kin- 
dled, dangerously near the wicky, 
and as the night was very sultry, my 
sufferings from the heat, as well as the 
| terror of my situation, can hardly be exaggerated 
| by any picture that I can draw. 
| The Indians now and then howled and shrieked, 
perhaps with the idea of exorcising the evil spirits 
which they seemed to think me possessed of; and 
a guard of young bucks, all equipped with poles, 
was stationed around the hut. Outside of them a 
line was formed in which the Indians tramped 
around the place. The squaws and children, beat- 
|ing on old frying-pans and tin-ware, also raced 
| about the village, and added to the din. Hideous 


evening air. 


gathering in the north. 
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whoops, too frightful for description, filled the 
Every few minutes a company of 
wild youngsters would rush forward and beat th 
wicky with their poles, till it shook like a drum. 
Meanwhile, deep peals of thunder began to 
reverberate through the timber. A squall wa; 
It grew very black and 
dark, save when for an instant the wicky was 


lighted by dazzling’flashes of lightning. Then 
the shower came on with great violence. Flash 


followed flash, and the fearful crashes of thunder 
effectually drowned every other sound. 

Presently an awful blaze and peal came almost 
simultaneously. The bolt had struck close by in 
the timber, I felt sure. I threw myself upon the 
ground inside the cabin, and buried my face in 
my hands, and in that position I remained for a 
long time, hearing the rain pouring down out- 
side, and feeling thankful that the elements had 
driven my persecutors to the shelter of the other 
huts. ; 

By this time, indeed, | was about worn-out from 
fright, hunger and exhaustion. The 
passed after an hour. Every sound about the 
encampment seemed now to have ceased, save the 
barking of dogs, the distant muttering of thunder, 
and the soft drip of rain-drops from the wicky 
thatch over my head. The bonfire was quenched. 

Under cover of the darkness, I at length crept 
out of the wicky, and in so doing found that a 
large tree, which had evidently been struck by 
lightning or uprooted by the wind, had fallen 
directly in front of it. The fearful demonstration 
of the elements had plainly over- 
awed the Indians, and led them 
to cease from their orgy about 
my cabin. 

With little or no knowledge as 


shower 












to my course, I groped my way 
out through the timber until | 
found myself on the prairie. | 
must have travelled a long dis- 
tance, for I plodded on till I was completely over- 
come by weariness, and finally lay down on the 
wet ground, quite unable to take another step, 
and soon fell asleep. 

A vigorous shake awoke me. It was daylight. 
I started up, to see a man bending over me. 

“IT thought as how I would like ter find out ef 
you war dead or livin’, voungster; and praps yer 
mout like ter take a ride in my ‘schooner,’ bein’ 
as yer trampin’ it,’ he remarked, reassuringly. 

Never before had a white man looked so like 
an angel, or had a civilized voice sounded so much 
like music to me! I had had Indian enough to 
last me for all the rest of my life. 

This settler, with his family, was removing out 
of Kansas, along the Santa Fé trail, beside which 
I had fortunately lain down. I climbed thank- 
fully into the big wagon, and was made happy 
with a bite of coarse, but clean, food. 

I rode as far toward Lawrence as their route 
lavy,—so far that I walked into town in the fore- 
noon. My uncle and aunt had not yet returned, 
and I had sufficient pride never to tell them of 
my adventure. But my desire to live with the 
Indians had been fully satisfied. It has never 
revived. 

~@> 
For the Companion. 
EIDER-DOWN SILK QUILT. 


Decide upon the size you wish for your pieces. 
and cut them each exactly square, and of the 
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Fig. 1. 


same size. Be very particular about this, because 
the whole beauty of the quilt depends upon ex- 
actness of measure. Fold in and baste down the 
edges of each piece, as in Fig. 1; then fold again 
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corners A. A. (in Fig. 1’) meet. 

Baste the edges together, forming a three-cor- 
nered piece. Leave a small opening in one side, 
and through this fill the little bag half-full of 
eider-down. ‘Then baste up the hole. 

Proceed in the same manner with each square 
of silk; and when four or eight are made, over- 
hand them together with a fine needle and sewing | 
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silk, having the stitches show as little as possible. 
Sew the others together, and then join all in one, 
as in diagram of finished square. 

This is such a very simple way to make a silk | 
quilt that a small girl could do it well; and as the | 
quilt is filled with down and lined while it is 
being pieced, when the pieces are all sewed to- 
gether the quilt is entirely finished and ready for 
use. 

And it is so beautiful, light and warm, it is 
truly a “thing of beauty’ and a “joy,” if not 
forever, for a very long time. | 
—+@or _ | 

A PROGRESSIVE ROBBERY. 
rhe old German verse-story, illustrating the law | 
of the strongest, makes a beetle, a sparrow, a hawk, | 
and an eagle in turn the hunter and the hunted, 
until a sportsman ends the whole business with a 
gunshot. In a story of adventure in St. Nicholas 
some young observers see substantially the same 
process of violence on our Southern seashore. In 
fact, the process is going on continually in nature, 
for among dumb creatures everywhere might makes 
right. 


While they were stopping to overhaul a huge pile 
of seaweed, their attention was attracted by comi- 
cal, asthmatic cries for food from some yourg peli- 
cans from their nests of driftwood in the mangrove- 
trees. The old birds were hard at work diving for 
fish in the lagoon. The boys watched one, which 
was quite near them, with considerable curiosity. 

It would flutter an instant over the water, plunge 
down, and then, having caught its prey, would rest 
its open, dip-net bill on the water while adjusting 
the catch in the capacious pouch beneath. In one 
of these expeditions a gull, with trained and eager 
eye, hovering near, settled down on Papa Pelican’s 
broad head, and as the fish was tossed about so as to 
drop into the pelican’s pouch, the thievish gull 
adroitly snapped it up, and sailed away with a deri- 
sive “Ha! ha!” while the pelican, as if accustomed 
to this sort of pocket-picking, simply flapped heavily 
up again to renew its search for food. : 

But the gull, as the boys speedily saw, had laughed 
too soon, for down upon it from the neighboring 
shore swooped a strong-winged fish-hawk. With a 
shrili cry of alarm the gull darted now this way, 
now that, in zigzag lines, striving with all its power 
to escape. Fear and fatigue prevailing, he let his 
choice stolen morsel slip from his grasp. Then the 
hawk, with a lower swoop, clutched the falling fish, 
and bore it away to the nearest rock. 


~@> 
REPOSE OF MANNER. 

Charles Corson is a merry, rollicking young man, 
who often tries his good mother by his great care- 
lessness of behavior. She had often said to him 
that she wished he would sit more quietly, talk in a 
less noisy fashion, and try in every way to cultivate 
repose of manner. 

One evening there was to be « roomful of formal 
company at the Corsons, and Mrs. Corson gave her 
son line upon line and precept upon precept. ‘There 


is nothing more elegant in a young man,” she con- | 


cluded, “‘than perfect repose of manner.” 
The company came. 


tions. He rushed about the rooms, talked very 
fast, and at last, in fetching a dish of ice-cream for 
one of the guests, stumbled against his mother’s 


chair and spilled half of the ice-cream down the | 


folds of her gown. 


Then came, with a flash of sweet-tempered empha. | 


sis, words which contrasted drolly with the abashed 
face of the young man. 

“Charles, dear,’ said Mrs. Corson, scarcely turning 
from the friend with whom she chanced to be talk- 
ing, ‘Charles, dear, I wish you would cultivate 
repose of manner!” 

The delicate contrast between the phase of reproof 
and the vexatious action that evoked it made every 
one smile; and Charles smiled, too, us, begging his 





mother’s pardon, he knelt down, napkin in hand, to | 


wipe the ruined folds of silk. 
— + Or 
APPROPRIATE COLOR. 


During the Civil War, in the border States the line 
of discord separated father from son, husband from 
wife, and brother from brother. 
young American to understand the rancor of those 
days, now that our flag flies over a reunited country. 


There lived in Baltimore at the time a Northern 
man, a stanch Unionist, whose wife’s sympathies 
were as strong on the other side. Naturally enough, 
the wife’s relatives were bitter against their Yankee 
brother-in-law, and during all the years of strife 
made his life anything but comfortable for him. 

Shortly after the surrender of Richmond he bought 
a new carriage, which chanced to be lined with a 
gray cloth, the color of the Confederates. The 


carriage, and were particularly loud in expressing 
their admiration for the color of the lining. 

“Oh,” replied the gentleman, who had hitherto 
patiently endured their scorn, “it will do very well. 
It is a subdued color!” j 

~@> 


“Mr. BELL is not at home just now,” said a Lon- | 


don footman to a caller. ‘He has gone out. 


If you 
please, sir, he is in China.” . 


Charles grew interested in | 
the conversation, and quite forgot his good resolu- | 


It is hard for a} 
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diagonally through the centre, making the two| Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all | 


tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 


eee ee 
For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 


results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- | 


table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Suld by druggists. [Adv. 
~ 
Christmas. 

Do not forget that the WATERBURY WATCH was the 
first low-cost watch ever made which was a real and 
accurate time-keeper, and also that it is to-day the 
cheapest watch in the world which is warranted to keep 
good time. Besides the long-wind ** Series E,” the Com- 
pany now make both a regular and a smaller size with 
stem-set and short-wind, “Series J,” and “Series L.” 
These are sold only by regular retail watch dealers. (Adv. 











Free from all 
things injurious is 


Runifoam, 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 











A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 Ib. Platform Scale, . 2 e 10. 

A $125.00 Top Buggy, . . . - 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, ° e e e 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . a a 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness, e ° e 7.50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
A 4 Ib. Family or Store Scal 


4 e, e . - 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, III. 








Modest in price 
Rupifoam 
A SCENIC CRESCENT, 


The Floral Fan, An Illuminated Palette, 
The Dove of Peace, Sheitered 
from the Wind, 
And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIECES, 


sent by mail to any one who wil! purchase a box of the genuine 
OR. C. MicLANE’S Celebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 
cents), from a druggist and mail us the outside wrapper from 
the Box with address pLainLy wRitrTen and 4 cents in stamps, 
Wo 1.00. Besure you get the Genuine. Mention this paper 
FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
odor. Sample of Helio- 
8 trope, Violette, Jockey Club 
or any other odor sent on 
receipt of 25 cts, 


T. METCALF & CO. 
39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO. 


NEW yorRK. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

















For perfuming ladies’hand- 
kerchiefs, the most desir- 
able method is to carefully 
lay them in asmall quantity 
of Metcalf’s Hcliotrope or 
Violette SACHET POWDER 
and on removing them for 
use, they will retain a most 
delicate and yet lasting 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


NEW YORK’S GREATEST CHEMIST. 

This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder. I find it composed of pure 
materials, compounded on correct scientific prin- 
ciples. The ingredients are accurately and scientifi- 
cally proportioned. Hence bread or biscuits prepared 
with it are better suited for digestion. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL, D. 
Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College. Prof. Chemistry 
and Physics in the College of the 
‘ity of New York. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of lc. T will send, 
postpaid, this three-shelf Brack- 
et Design, size 13x21, over 300 
new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
my 40-page illustrated Catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fanc 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Faney Hinges, etc., or 
send 6c. for Catalogue and Mini- 
ature Designs. Bargains in 
POCKET KNIVES. Great 
inducements in way of premiums 


A. H. POMEROY, 


ivision C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











-VegetableGlycerine 


| PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
IS PUT UP IN GLASS-STOPPER BOTTLES 
THAT IT ALWAYS MAY BE ON THE TOILET 
TABLE. THESE BOTTLES ARE OF TWO 
SIZES, ONE POUND AND ONE-HALF POUND, 
AND ARE SOLD AT $1.25 AND 75C., RE- 
SPECTIVELY, 
IF YOUR DRUGGIST DOES NOT KEEP PROCTER 
& GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, IT WILL 


BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, EXPRESSAGE PRE- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY. . «. + « 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
_GLYCERINE Depr’t, CINCINNATI, O. 
WE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings.correct styles. 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 





Write to-day for Book. 


‘Chas. A. Stevens & Bros, ctickso, itt: 


Convincing Evidence 


That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures Rheumatism and kindred com- 
plaints is abundant. This medicine eradicates from the blood 
all trace of the disease, and so invigorates the system that 


a perfect restoration to health 


“Tn Oakland, La., 22 years ago, I had been 
sick a year and a half with sciatic rheuma- 
tism. The extreme pains that I suffered 
wasted my flesh to the bone, and my strength 
and vitality were well nigh 


is inevitable. 


“During the past year my joints, which 
had become stiff and sore, caused me great 
pain, especially at the close of a day’s work. 
At times my fingers were so lame I was un- 
able to hold a_ needle, 





exhausted. My skin was 
yellow and rough, showing 
a bad state of the blood, 
and it is more than likely 
that blood poison existed, 
as I have taken large quan- 
tities of mereury. After 
the sciatica was in a meas- 
ure under control, I was 
put under treatment to 
cleanse the blood and give 
me strength. This was 





Ayer’s 
8 tite. 

plications and took: reme- 

dies prescribed by my doc- 


— FOR— 
Rheumatism. 


while the pain at night 
prevented my sleeping. I . 
suffered also from nervous 
chills and a want of appe- 

I tried outward ap- 


tor; but all to no purpose. 
A short time ago my son-in- 
law, Wm. Woods, of Hollis, 
N. H., was cured by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 








continued several weeks, 
but to no purpose. My physician then sug- 
gested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
is to this medicine I owe my restoration to 
health. From actual experience in the use 
of various blood-purifiers, I am confident 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal.”— 
J. W. Pickle, Farmerville, La. 

“T have known Mr. J. W. Pickle for many 
years, and consider him a truthful man.” 
—R. B. Dawkins, Mayor of Farmerville, La. 

(ay Be sure, in making your purchase, 
that the druggist gives you 





of an inflammatory disease 
| of the eyes, and seeing him so much bene- 
| fited, I thought I would try this medicine for 
; my own trouble. The result is a complete 
j cure of the pains, stiffmess, and swelling 
| from which I suffered so much. The Sarsa- 
| parilla has had a good effect on my appetite 
and nerves, so that I have better strength 
and no more chills.” — Eliza Halvorson, 
Nashua, N. H. 

“After being many years afflicted with rheu- 
matism, I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with 
great success.”—J. B. Bridge, Boston, Mass, 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists, 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


“unreconstructed”’ sisters-in-law praised the new | 


| 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 





cient Ruins, Grand n- |e 
ery. LESS 
DAYS 


WINTER Fefaeaeeta 
itl 


| 
| 


ts a 
THAN 4} Station 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars with only one change via 
Breezes, Pure Air, An- | Laredo, Eagle Pass or El Paso. 


Winter Tourist 
t very_low rates for sale at all Principal Cou 


Sr. Louis to] Visiting the Famous Hot Springs of Arkansas 


Ys. \. 
the Ciry of Mexico, vial H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. AGT., ST, LOUIS, MO, 


‘ick- 
n 
s in United States and Canada, with privilege of 


695 


|The Eureka Parlor Pistol and Target 








BaK\ NG OWD fe The only Target Pistol mate oie will not harm per- 
s 


on, furniture, mirrors, ete. ill not wear out or break 


| with ordinary usage. No rubber bands to replace as 


f Kawah price-list of our enormous stock of | 
esi DRESS SILKS. 





other pistols have. An excellent substitute for the or- 
dinary revolver for obtaining proficiency in marksman- 
ship. The Target is a decided novelty in itself. Hand- 
somely finished. No.1, adult size. No.2, children’s size. 
Delivered free on receipt of 75 cents. 

THE SLEIGHT MFG. CO., Moline, Ills. 


C. C, SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing ~Furrier, 
offers all the leading 
styles in fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments. 
The very latest is the 
Knickerbocker, as 
in cut. Found only at 
124 W. 42d Street and 103 
Prince Street, New York. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed free to out-of-town 
buyers. 


is your Watch worth A Dollar? 
c——~, Then protect it from pick- 
pockets by getting an 
|) ANTI-PICKPOCKET 
D> SWIVEL SS) 
™ THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 
PALWAYS iR’oRDER:/ 


| Mailed postpaid 
s 


shown 





-) 
















on receipt of 
price 
You Want full particulars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust-Proof and our mode of 
selling them at @1 a Week. We guarantee you abso- 
lutely against loss. Exclusive territery given to 
Active Agents. _ Prices, to $190. Our 
special $43 Watch is the best watch made for Rail- 
road use. We guarantee our prices to be the very 
lowest at which any watches of equal ality can be 
sold, and we protect our customers fully. Ve refer 
to any commercial agency. 
We have selling avents in every large city. We 
"THEE VaTONE WATER CLUS COL,” 
8 . 
905 Walnut st, Philadelphia." 


BEAUTY 


4 2 OF Gs 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
a by the 2% 
CuricurRa 


Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE A‘ 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin. and in curing torturing, disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 26c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
t2@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _@g 
l ¢ o prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 





The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


ScorT’s 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 
The patient suffering from 
ONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


RHEUMATISN 


CURED BY 
| Mitchell’s Rhenmatic Plasters. 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass, 




















THE YOUTH'S 











| 
“IN THE SAND-BOX.” 

A long while ago there lived in the city of New | 
York a man who doctored horses, cows and dogs. 
dies then fancied poodles and King Charles’s 
spaniels, and the man’s success in curing these pam- 
pered pets brought him many patients and much 
gain. In those days large doses of medicine were 
given to man and beast, for scarcely anything was 
known of the remedial power of nature. This suc- 
cessful-practitioner, however, did not heed Macbeth’s 
advice to “throw physic to the dogs.’’ On the con- 
trary he gave the dogs nothing—no medicine, 
food, no water—for his panacea was starvation. 


no 


“Put him in the sand-box,” was his only order to 
his man-of-all-work, when a lady, having left a sick 
dog in the doctor’s care, had departed. In the sand- 
box the dog remained, until it could eat a crust of 
bread. Then it was sent home, a well do The 
doctor’s theory was a simple one. As the og had 
been overfed, dieting would cure the disease. 

After the dog doctor had departed, his secret 
became known, and children who refused to eat 
what was set before them were told, “Ah! you 
ought to be put into the sand-box;” for in those 
days when carpets were costly, every family kept a | 
large box of white sand to sprinkle on the floors of 
the living-room and the kitchen. 

The dog doctor may have read the old story whi¢h 
tells how that much-married and most ‘“merrie” 
King Henry VIII. cured the Abbot of Reading of a 
weal stomach. One day the king, while out ie 
ing, lost his way and found himself outside of the | 
Abbot of Reading’s house. It was dinner-time, a 
sirloin was on the table, and the Abbot, taking the 
king for one of the Royal Guard, pressed him to} 
dine. The king laid on to the roast beef with such | 
vigor, that the Abbot, who had simply nibbled at it, 
exclaimed : 

“Well fare thy heart, for here in a cup of sack I 
remember thy master. I would give a hundred tn 

ounds on condition that I could feed as lustily on 
veefasyoudo. Alas! my weak and squeasy stomach 
will hardly digest the wing of a small chicken.” 

The king departed, and several weeks afterward 
the Abbot was committed to the Tower and fed on 
bread and water. At the climax of his emptiness, a 
sirloin of beef. was set before him. The Abbot 
rivalled the king’s performance. Just as he was 
wiping his aaa, out jumped Henry VIII. from a| 
closet. 

“My lord,” he exclaimed, “deposit your hundred 
ounds, or else no going hence all the days of your 
Fite. Ihave been your physician to cure you of your 

squeasy stomach, and I demand my fee.’ 

The Abbot returned to Reading lighter in heart 
and purse. 


PERSIAN IGNORANCE. 


In travelling through Persia some fifteen years 
ago, Mr. Bellew, an English engineer, found the 
people of almost every rank willing to admit and to 
lament their ignorance. A native official whom he 
met explained how it is that the English are so much 
better informed. 


“You go riding along and come to a village. To 
the first man you meet in it you say, ‘What do you 
call that hill?’ and he gives you its name. Out 
comes your note-book, and down go the names, and 

and by all the world knows that there is such a 
hati near such a village, a fact nobody else in the 
country is aware of except the inhabitants of the 
actual locality. 

“By way of illustration, I will tell you what oc- 
curred to me many years ago, when, as a young man, 
I went to Bangalore with a batch of horses for sale. 
An English officer who spoke Persian asked me | 
one day about my country, and when I told him the | 
name of my village, he turned it up in his map and 
said, 

es “Yes, I see. 
China.’ 

“ ‘No,’ said I, ‘there is no such place near it, nor 
even in the country.’ 

‘There must be,’ maintained he. 

“Well, considering I knew my own country best, I 
thought ‘it useless arguing the point, so I remained 
silent, allowing him to have his own way. When I 
returned home and recounted my adventures in the | 
Deccan, I mentioned this circumstance, with no very | 
flattering allusion to the English officer’s persistent 
obstinacy. 

***You are wrong, Shah Sahib,’ said two or three | 
voices, ‘Ganda China is the briny bog at the further 
end of the hollow behind our hill.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘I never knew that before.’ Sothe 
English officer, you see, knew what I did not of my 
native place.” 


There is a place near it called Ganda 





— +e, ’ 


A WOMANLY DEED. 


“A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind,” said |, 


Garrick; and all tender helpfulness springs from the 
faculty of instantly putting one’s self in another’s | 
place. The Rochester Democrat narrates a pleasant | 
incident as having taken place in that city: 


A gypsy woman was carrying a bouncing young 
“Roman,” and the gay handkerchief she wore twisted 
about her head instead of a bonnet was on the point | 
of slipping off and falling on the dirty sidewalk. 
Having both arms full of baby she could not re- | 
adjust her head-dress, and her evident distress over 
what seemed a rather trifling matter seemed a fit 
subject for laughter to the bystanders. 

Just then a handsomely dressed lady came along, | 
and evidently took in the situation at a glance. She 
walked directly to the gypsy woman, smiled an 
“Allow me!” reached across the not overclean baby, 
and with her daintily gloved hands tied the hand- 
kerchief under the woman’s chin. Then she gave 
the repaired head-dress a little twitch at the sides to 
set it straight, and with another smile and that final 
pat with the hollow of the hand, with which all | 
women put the finishing touch to a bow, went on 
her way. 

We should be sorry to think such an act worth | 
telling because it was unuswal—though too many in | 
the same circumstances would have considered it 
beneath caste to lend hands to a sypsy. The lady 
certainly did what any real lady would do. 


se 
HARD CONDITIONS. 


A German, long resident in London, who left home | 
at twenty years of age, thereby evading service in 
the army, applied to the authorities in the Father. 
land for permission to visit his aged father. 


“Come by all means,” was in effect the austere 
reply to his petition, “but you will have to pay a fine 
of three hundred marks, undergo six weeks’ drill- 
ing, and spend six months in a fortress.” 

This was too much. “I should have been glad to 
see my father,” the gentleman said, “but under 
these severe conditions, I fear I shall never see Ger- 
many again.” 





‘HOM 


| C° 


Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- | 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. | 
—@——___—— 

*“*In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & | 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. | 





360% ew Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures 
oe 10 coe Eagle Lithograph Co., Phila., Pa. 
a day. 


te Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
5 pong not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
Cutting by Will C. Reod’s Famous Tailor Sys- 


FREE tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. + Quincy, Ill. 


ALL “ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for ee of pret A TON 
ESH 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 





_ er Jonathan.” 


USIC, “J Saw Hort in Viale Timer ~ 60 =e full 
sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, 

etc., all for li cents. Satisfaction given or money back. 
L. ‘Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


A FISHING TACKLE BOX 


complete, including 6 lines, 10 hooks, bobs and sinkers. 

A nice Holiday Present for boys. We will send by mail 

on receipt of $1.00. enderson & Stoutenbo- 

rough, 270 Pearl Street, New York. 

GEMS worth $1.50, real Aquamarines, Amethysts, 
Smoky Topaz and Moonstones. nterna- 

tional Mineral Cabinets, 100 spec., $3.50, 50 spec., $1.75, 


spec., $1; each collection in handsome case, expre: 
prepaid. Geo. L. aaa Co., 1512 Chestnut St.,Phila., 


Ai, CYCLES -o¢ee¥. 


Noextracharge; every American make; new 





NTIEg(l Cut ready for setting, 50c. each, post-paid, 




















or 2d-hand,lowest prices guaranteed. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, lil. 
HO to CURE CATARRH. A circular de- 
scribing a new and non-irritating home treat- 
ment, that will cure Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Hay 
any ay Throat Affections, Bronchitis, and Consumption 
n its incipient stage, will be sent any one thus affected, 
= addressing D. INGLING, M. D., Huntington, Ind. 
’ on your 
I: Brown’s | °) °°" 
French ae 
\ Dressing) shoes. 
ELECTRICITY 4 Seok every ybody can understand. 
“Everybody's Hand-Book of Electric- 
ity,” by Edward Trevert. 50 beautiful iliustrations, 120 
pages. It fells you all about Electricity, Electric Bat- 
teries, Bells, Dynamos, Lamps, Motors, Railways,Elec- 
tric We siding, &c. Just the Book for young experimen- 
ters. Post-paid, 25 cts. Lynn Book Agency, Lynn, Mass. 
omy 
go*Brilliant Magic Lantern s2'so 
Ye With viewsof A ican Scenery, com cslides 
& ete, e catalogue, 2,000 il- 
Ts on receipt of 2 cents. 
N WILKINSON CO., 55 State St. »Chicago, — 
is readily learned and when 
RAPHY scssirea earns good pay. 
Tharevshly taught at Easte 
man College, Po’keepsie,N.Y. Expenseslow. Lines 
furnished with com: cent Os rators. 
logue CARRINGT iN < G. ES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
We have a large assortment of fine Han remnants 
suitable for fancy work. Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 
over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and samples. 
Contrexeville e Mfg. Company, Manville, ° 
STU D Thorough and practical in- 
struction giv en by MAIL in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
rates, Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
WE WANT ann of Multum in Parvo Phonog- 
$ aphy” is taught to the students of 
horthand Teachers. Harvard ¢ ‘ollege. Endorsed by the | 
best stenographers. We want educated young people to | 
learn Shorthand by mail, free, to teach our new text-book | 
st out. Can be mastered in three months. 
The Halt College, Boston. 
THE Most RELIABLE Foop 
For infants & invalids. 
‘ot a medicine, but a specially pre- 


i 
bona stamps for particulars. 





pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
Pst stomach. 4 sizes cane. Pam- 
& CO. 


|DGES: 
FOOL 
phiet free. WOOLRICH 
Ton every label), PALMER, MASS, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a resuit of dyspepsia. Food ad hg taken, 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any add 

JOHN H. MCALYVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years ; City Treas. 


Wi pa TMT 256. 











INGERSOLL & BRO., 45 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


A rare offer. 


COMPANION. | 


DEC. 26, 1889. 





YOUNG Wage tolearn Fetegraphy. 


xistence. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 














address, VALENTINE B 
Corks lifted out whole. 

man. © Only play to do it. 

> 715 Washington St., Boston. 
UP REMEDY «i: 
known that 
of twenty years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup, — | pacers by mail, 10 cents. 
REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Ofa~¢ REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 

Sold Everywhere. {By mail, 10¢.} 

medicine 

willcure Membranous Croup. pe private practice 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 


OS., Janesville, Wis. | 


(By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. | | 





| AY things considered, the 
Best Bargains in Real Estate 
are at DeLand & Lake Helen, 
Houses, Lots and Orange Groves in 
— a Lots — een gee ay 
range Groves, all sizes and ages, in 
| For ale. Terms to suit purchasers, LAKE HELEN | 
Send for Florida p “ and circulars to 
| H. A. DeLAND, Deland, Herida. 
imperial Self-Inking Stamp; pen & pen 
Any namein Rubber, { § cents. Club ot 8.10r $1 sit 
Marks 
anything 
Name,Town & Stateon,20c Clubof8,31.40 


Bat At ¥ pbe r Stamp Co.New Haven, Conn 


references. Store & factory, 


And Stereopticons, all prices. 

every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 

t'. ofitable business for a man with small capital. la 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogu Me Sree. 
McALLISTER, cpt 49 Nassau St., N 
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No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size varied 4 inches in !3 minute. 
Made in !4 the usual time. 
Put on in ‘2 the usual time. 
Special Sanee given one tailor in| 
ev ory jem 
715 ashington St., Boston. | 
No more clothes-pins Sample line by mail, 
needed. The P1nLess socts. Agents want- 
ed; exclusive terri- 
pea d ——— Send for 
e and circulars 





the heaviest and the 
finest fabrics without 
pins. Clothes do 

not freeze to it, 

and cannot blow 

off. It is a perfect 
winter line. 


to orcester 
Pinless Clothes 
Line Co., No, 


Worcester, M 

















oO. D. Cook, of We oonsocket, 
. L, says: Dr. Seth Arnold's 
Cough Killer cured me of a very 
severe cough in a short time. I 
claims to do. 


IT 1S INVALUABLE 


health. 








BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


What shall CHRISTMAS ? 


I buy for 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889. 


The Harmless Pistol 


For Home Amusement, 


WITH THE 


Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 


a ire, for Bay's girls, every- 
ges E 
failed post-pa a ying 75 cents. 
| Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 








—A dirty 


house creates a strife, 


between the good man and his wife’— 


NS. a solid cake of scourin 


SAPOLIO reduces 


dirtand makes home bright ar 


. e1O.1 Try it-¥ 
labor but conquers) 


A complete wreck of domestic happiness has often resulted from 


badly washed dishes, from an unclean kitchen, or from trifles which 


seemed light as air. But by these 


wife’s devotion to her family, and 


things a man often judges of his 


charges her with general neglect 


when he finds her careless in these particulars. Many a home owes a 


large part of its thrifty neatness 
SAPOLIO, 





page free illustrated list, and “‘How to Use a Razor.” 


and its consequent happiness to 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER. 
This cut is the exact size of 

our 65c. razor steel, 2-blade, 
warranted Knife. Price for 

awhile, post- aid,48c., 5 for 

— 2.00. Boy’s 2- 

blade, 25c. Lady’s 

2-blade pearl, 35c. 

Gent’s fine 3- 

ane, & Hollow 





Knife and Shears | 
$l. Send f 


MAHER & GROSH, 44 8 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


to all who would preserve their 
25c., 50c. and $1 per 


bottle. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. | 


Views Mastratiog 


| 


heartily recommend it for all it | 








64 | 
a 








Deliciously 
Flavored is 


Rusifoam 


AGENTS WANTED 
DAISY 


Pies Sham Holder 

















ca 
FLORID A. | W. B. NUTTING, 182 wi St., Boston, Mass. 
DeLAND is SI 


“THE GREAT 


Success of the Year 


Has run up to 40,000 
Copies in 10 months. 
Everybody that sees it 
likes it. fou can have 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION and Cosmopolitan for 
$2.75 ayear, if order is 
received before Feb. Ist. 
Offices, 5th Avenue, 
Broadway on 25th 
Street, New York 


THE-- ONLY - PRACTICAL 
Low-PRICED 


EWRITER 


GUE FREE. Address, Typewriter De- 
pon MrG. Co.. Makers of COLUMBIA 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


T 
VALS 


ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 





CATA “7 
artmen 
ES, 


SCRAPER 


FOR $1.75. 
| sans. E. SPIER, Mfr’s Agt., 103 Chambers St., New York. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 
Standard Paunity 
Seale. Capacity, 4402. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U. 
on receipt of $5. 00. 
Price L st free. Ad- 
arose, “JON 





pays the 
freight’ ” Bingham- 
ton, New York, 


The “FIGURE 8” Puzzle. 


BEATS THEM ALL. 
The Latest and Best of all the Puz- 
zles. Thousands sold the first week. 
An Excellent CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
and ENDLESS AMUSEMENT for the 
long winter evenings. 
Postpaid, 25c.; Five for $1. 
TOWER M’F’G AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 
{ Cousteting of Violin Box, Bow and 
i; Teacher, sent to any 
| oy of the U.S.on1to3 
ys.trial before buying 








Violin 

Outfits 
8, $15 and $25 each. Send jstanap for Beau- 
| ate st, 96-p. Cata. of Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, 
Flutes, Strings, etc. Lowes rices. Mail orders a spe- 
cialty. C. W. STORY, 27 Central St., Boston, Mass. 








The subtle fragrance 
exhaled and imparted 
by a fine Sachet Powder 
is always pleasing, and 
that from our prepara- 
tions is both grateful 
and permanent. Na- 
ture’s own perfumes 
always at hand and 
available. Sample jar 
of Violette or White 
Rose by mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 fremont St. Bosten 
E. FOUGERA co., 


Sold by ‘all Druggists. 


25 Cents 
A Bottle 














Storia ladies’ a " iIdrenis boots 
and shoes, and all biek SING 
that are soiled or worn by age or use, 
A\ to their original beastly of tinishz 
SOAS, sufmne 














